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Two Interesting Cases of Lameness 


By F. B. HADLEY, D. V. M. 


AMENESS.- in each of its many 

phases is always interesting to 
the practitioner. Unfortunately a rela- 
tively large percent of the cases presented 
for treatment are probably not diagnosed 
correctly. 

More with the hope to aid in diagnosis 
and prognosis than to suggest any new 
line of treatment the two following cases 
are reported. They have similar and dis- 
similar features; the latter, however, were 
not revealed until a careful pathological 
examination was made. 

A detailed study of each case was possible 
because the usual methods of treatment 
failed to bring results, so the animals 
were destroyed, thus affording an oppor- 
tunity to procure the specimens from which 
the accompanying photographs were made. 

Both cases were in draft colts, and lame- 
ness developed in each before the animal 
was a year old. Clinically there seemed 
to be but slight difference between them. 

Fréhner’s General Surgery, Udall’s trans- 
lation, has been found extremely helpful 
in properly classifying these cases. 

Case 1—A grade Percheron gelding, 
presented at the clinic of the Ohio State 
University Veterinary College in 1910 
for treatment. The history, as now re- 
called, was of a rather slowly developing 
enlargement of the left stifle accompanied 
by lameness which became more marked 
as the disease progressed. Finally the colt 
became unable to do much more than to 
hobble about—in fact, the ambulance was 
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needed to bring him to the hospital. Con- 
siderable pain was evinced by the pa- 
tient whenever the stifle joint was flexed 
or extended. Having failed to give much 
relief by the application of blisters, the 
prognosis was not encouraging, so the colt 
was utilized for dissection purposes in the 
anatomical laboratory. 

Fig. 2 shows a sagittal section of the dis- 
eased stifle joint and reveals the exact cause 
of the trouble, viz.: free joint bodies (cor- 
pora oryzoidea), or “joint mice,” as they are 
sometimes named. Many of these semi- 
cartilaginous bodies are found free in the 
synovial fluid; several were sectioned be- 
sides these shown in the photograph, but 
fell out when the frozen synovia thawed.* 
Some of these bodies were nearly as 
large as a peanut, while others were 
pea-size and smaller. The synovial mem- 
brane had granular proliferations and 
villous-like projections from its inner sur- 
face, besides being greatly thickened. The 
femoro-patellar joint cavity was more 
It is 
thus easily seen how mobility is materially 
lessened and sometimes even entirely sus- 
pended as the result of these changes. The 
enlargement, so common as a symptom, 
is likewise explained. When the free bodies 
are caught between the articular surfaces, 
excruciating pain results, but disappears 
when they are floated out by the synovia. 

Case 2.—A pure bred Percheron stallion,. 





*The material was prepared by freezing solidly before 
sectioning. 
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one year old, property of the University of 
When about six months of 


Wisconsin. 


age this colt began to favor the left shoulder. 
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the synovial layer of the capsule. An 
exostosis below the articular surface of 
the humerus was plainly visible and may 
be seen in the cut. Upon 
closer inspection others were 
found on the scapula. Well 
defined proliferations of the 
cartilage in the form of node- 
like swellings were also de- 
tected. 


if §=6BBranches of 
7 posterior fem- 
oral artery 
~~ Gastroenemius 
(internal head) 
Popliteal 
artery 


Causes 


In attempting to find an 
explanation for these cases 
of arthritis reference has 
been made to such literature 
as has been available, but 
no satisfactory description 
has been found. It is not 
improbable that both were 








Fig. 1. 


At first little attention was paid to the 
trouble, but lameness became gradually 
worse and the joint showed considerable 
enlargement and some sensitiveness on 
palpation. The colt avoided moving the 
joint as much as possible and developed a 
peculiar gait, swinging the limb outward, 
even when walking. After six months, 
no improvement being noted, he was de- 
stroyed, because there appeared to be no 
hope of permanent recovery. 

There was no history of navel infection 
as a suckling, in fact he was a most prom- 
ising colt up to the time the lameness com- 
menced. There exists the possibility of 
injury from a kick, as this colt teased the 
mares from an early age when at pasture. 
Otherwise no cause could be assigned for 
the lesions. 

The chief pathological changes in this 
case were degenerative and proliferative. 
Fig. 3 shows a plainly marked erosion of the 
articular cartilages. If a comparison is 
made between the cartilage layer on the 
bicipital groove of the humerus and that 
on the articular head for the glenoid cavity 
of the scapula, the change is particularly 
noticeable. The distension of the joint 
capsule with synovia was so great that it 
pouched backward and downward in great 
measure. Peculiar septa-like lamine were 
seen springing from the inner surface of 
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the first stages of that con- 
dition described by Fréhner 














Fig. 2 


as deforming arthritis, which may be 
either mono- or poly-articular and non- 
suppurative, but usually chronic, leading 
to permanent changes in the entire joint. 





TWO INTERESTING CASES OF LAMENESS 


This form of arthritis is said to occur 
chiefly in advanced life, although the 
young are not exempt. The eburnation in 
Case 2 supports this probability. 

Navel infection presented itself at first 
as the most plausible cause. However, 
so far as can be learned, neither animal ever 
evinced symptoms of navel trouble of any 
kind, certainly not Case 2, which was under 
our personal observation from birth. 
The possibilityof infection through the 
navel is not excluded even if no clinical 
signs of the trouble were noted. 

Rheumatism is unquestionably an impor- 
tant factor in such joint diseases as these, 
especially in young animals. In the stal- 
lion’s case the onset of the lameness was 
rheumatic in character. Here again we 
are working in the dark, for the pathol- 
ogy of rheumatism in the horse is far from 
clear. 

Traumatism may well be considered as 
the cause of these cases. The history in 
one instance seems to point to a kick. 
However, as neither animal had ever been 
broken, traumatic injuries certainly do not 
seem to be of such consequence as they 
would be with work horses in which strain 
and concussion are undoubtedly influential 
factors. 

Of all these possibilities infection appears 
to stand out most prominently. No indi- 
cation of pus was observed in the joint 
fluids, so all organisms belonging to the 
coccus group may be eliminated from con- 
sideration. [Have not virulent strepto- 
cocci been found in enormous numbers in 
synovia in which there was no pus forma- 
tionsPp—Ep.} I am not in a position to 
even suggest what other forms of bac- 
teria might have been present, for no bac- 
teriological examination was made. I firm- 
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ly believe, however, that a detailed labora- 
tory study would have revealed interesting 
information. 


Treatment 


The probability of curing such joint 
troubles as these is very remote. Articular 














Fig. 3 


cartilaginous erosions certainly will not 
yield to present-day treatments, in a man- 
ner at all satisfactory. Nature’s course, 
which involves rest, may be hastened by 
applying blisters or the actual cautery. 
Arthrotomy for the removal of free joint 
bodies might be tried but in the horse 
would be likely to fail. 
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Treatment of Wounds 
By G. E. CORWIN, JR., D. V. S., Canaan, Connecticut 


T IS not my intention in writing this 
little sketch to discuss or to quote 
any particular author’s line of treatment 
of wounds, but rather to give an outline 
of different methods and applications I 
have used and found efficient. 

Every practitioner has a particular 
method of antiseptic treatment and dress- 
ings, which he applies to injuries and in- 
fected wounds; many you will find use 
the same for all, no matter what the nature 
of the wound may be, nor no matter where 
its location. 

It will also be found that the greater 
number of practitioners use one of the coal- 
tar products, these are used without dis- 
cretion, odor seeming to be the prime factor. 

Let us consider for a moment the coal- 
tars, their action on wounds in general, 
and note results. 

When a coal-tar is used on or in wounds, 
in the well diluted form as is usually pre- 
scribed, it is doubtful if it is of any use or 
more capable of destroying bacterial 
growths than water. 

If the same is used as a dressing it soon 
dries, its action being only transient and 
of no practical value in preventing further 
bacterial growth and maintaining an asep- 
tic condition of the parts. 

In puncture wounds where it is injected 
and used as a dressing, its little effect dies 
with its well-known odor. 

Where coal-tars are used in strong solu- 
tions they then become a caustic, this 
action is not desired in the general .treat- 
ment of wounds, especially puncture wounds 
of vital parts. 

The same antiseptic treatment might be 
applied to all forms of injuries and septic 
conditions, but let us now consider in brief 
some special antiseptics and dressings, for 
the various common conditions met with 
in general practice. 

You will note that I will not recommend 
the use of dusting powders of any descrip- 
tion, and my reasons are as follows: 

Any wound to heal- by first intention or 
granulations cannot do so under a thick 


dry scab, dusting powders produce such 
a condition, under which infection and 
pus formation readily takes place, infection 
entering under the edges of the scab. 

When wounds on which crusts have 
formed, are dressed, the crusts or scabs 
must be removed, granulations are then 
destroyed and nothing gained. 

Dusting powders are a very common 
cause of sit-fasts so often found on the 
necks of draft horses and where saddle galls 
have been treated with it. 

I will endeavor to outline some methods 
of treatment which I have adopted in 
general practice, meeting a number of 
conditions found in everyday practice. 


Wounds, Deep and Skin Flap 


Deep wounds, after thoroughly cleansing 
with a reliable antiseptic, chinosol, germi- 
cidal discs or mercuric bichloride biniodide 
in proper dilution, should be sutured and 
in such a manner as will not allow the 
sutures to pull out or give way, having 
the edges in perfect apposition. 

To prevent the pulling out of the sutures 
I use heavy silk, which has been sterilized 
or soaked in my cleansing solution and 
medium-sized uncolored buttons, anchor- 
ing sutures (which are interrupted) on each 
side of the wound. ; 

To anchor the sutures, use double thread, 
placing them in the integument at the de- 
sired points, tieing, pass each thread 
through a separate eye of the button, then 
tie them together, draw the wound to- 
gether and secure your opposing button in 
the same manner. 

This completed, dry with sterile ab- 
sorbent cotton and apply a dressing of flexi- 
ble collodion, to which has been added 
iodine crystals or iodoform in sufficient 
quantity to make it highly aseptic. 

Do not wash or remove this dressing, 
which will be unnecessary if properly ap- 
plied, until time to remove the sutures. 

Unnecessary cleansing of sutured wounds 
tends to soften the sutures and tissues, 
causing them to give way. 
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TREATMENT OF WOUNDS 


In the treatment of flap wounds it is 
not always advisable to suture them, unless 
it is done very soon after the injury has 
been received; if much time has elapsed, 
it will be better to remove the flap, for if 
left on and sutured, gangrene of the flap 
will be the sequel, in event of which the 
flap will then have to be removed and 
your healing thus retarded. 

If thought advisable to remove the flap 
it should be neatly done, followed by a 
thorough cleansing with chinosol or germi- 
cidal disc solution (1-500), dry with ab- 
sorbent cotton and dress with an ointment. 

This ointment will be found very ef- 
fectual on any part where such is required: 

R Ac. borici drs.-iv 

Hydrarg. chlor. mitis 
Ol. thuja 

Lanolini 

Petrolati, aa 

M. ft. Ungt. 

Should any exuberant granulations ap- 
pear on the uncovered flap wound, reduce 
them with a forty percent solution of zinc 
chloride. 


Galls on the Neck, Shoulders and Back 


Remove all indurated and necrotic tis- 
sues (sit-fasts), cleanse with hydrogen 
peroxide or a wash of chinosol or germicidal 
discs in solution, and apply ointment fre- 
quently. 


Open Joints and Burse 


These conditions, so often met with, are 
as serious as any with which we have to 
deal, and require extra care and attention. 

To determine the extent and seriousness 
of such injuries, explore them with a 
sterile blunt probe; this determined, the 
probe should not be used again. 

A thorough irrigation should then be 
attempted using Lugol’s solution for the 
purpose, a ten-percent solution being a good 
strength; inject it with a hard rubber 
syringe, having a blunt nozzle, using force 
‘enough to force it to all parts. 

Gentle massage can now be used to press 
out all or as much of the fluid as possible, 
allow it to drain a few minutes and inject 
a small quantity of this mixture: 

R Iodoform 

Ether sulph 
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Bandage with absorbent cotton, being 
sure to apply ointment over the opening or 
injury so that you will not remove any 
granulations when removing the bandage 
for redressing, the bandage should be put 
on snug and wound redressed once each 
twenty-four hours. . 

In using the iodoform-ether mixture, it 
will be found that the ether relieves the 
pain to some extent and on account of its 
penetrating power, carries the iodoform 
to all parts of the injured membrane and 
parts. 

On parts where bandaging is impossible, 
such as the stifle joint, after irrigating, 
iodoformed collodion can be used, inject- 
ing and applying it every four hours. 


Puncture Wounds of the Chest and Abdomen 


Remove all foreign bodies and any 
shreds of membrane or skin, cleanse the 
part about the injury with some reliable 
antiseptic or germicidal soap, prepare a 
sterilized gauze bandage by letting it re- 
main in germicidal disc solution 1-500, un- 
til all parts of it are well permeated, pack the 
wound with all it will take of the gauze 
thus prepared and if the aperture be large, 
suture it, redressing once each twenty-four 
hours. 

This procedure allows healing from the 
bottom and prevents the escape of any 
parts or body fluids, or air from entering 
either cavity; should any intestine pro- 
trude, it should be carefully cleansed with 
normal saline solution before returning it. 

Irrigation either of the thoracic or ab- 
dominal cavities should not be practiced, 
as the solution may not return, remaining 
in the cavities and thus cause death. 


Nail Punctures of the Feet 


Enlarge the puncture sufficiently to 
drain and give free access to the injured 
part, but do not harm the sensitive struc- 
tures any more than is necessary. 

Prepare a soak- or foot-bath, using clean 
cold water to which has been added mer- 
curic chloride, enough to make it efficient; 
in the bath thus prepared soak the foot, 
first for one hour, then for twenty minutes 
twice a day until puncture is closed. 

After removing the foot from the bath, 
saturate the wound with ol. eucalypti and 
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insert a pledget of cotton saturated with the 
same, over this and covering the bottom of 
the foot, place oakum, held in place by a 
bandage or cross splints. 

I have used this treatment in a great 
many cases of nail puncture and never saw 
a case thus treated which required any other 
surgical intervention. 

If the nail puncture has not been properly 
cared for before you were called or has 
existed some days, I would also recom- 
mend a prophylactic dose of tetanus anti- 
toxin, 1500 units. 


Wire Cuts of Soft Parts 


Cleanse with a hot solution of chinosol 
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or germicidal disc, 1-500, remove all ragged 
edges and suture if possible, applying as a 
dressing iodoformed ether. 

Those that are not sutured should re- 
ceive the ointment dressing; if there be 
any indication of pus formation or swell- 
ing exists, give appropriate bacterin treat- 
ment. 

Nuclein will be found of great benefit in 
all injuries, especially deep and infected ones. 

The formula of germicidal discs (Mc- 
Clintock). 

R Mercuric iodode 

Potassi iodide 
Sod. bicarb 
(Each disc.) 


Fowl Cholera—Chicken Cholera 


By B. F. KAUPP, M. S., D. V. S. Spartanburg, South Carolina 
Commissioner of Public Health, Bacteriologist, Pathologist, Board of Health 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—The poultry industry, though one of the largest in the United States’ 
and of the value of almost one million dollars annually, is only in its infancy. Many 


agricultural colleges as yet have no special poultry department, and most of those that do 
have such departments have established them during recent years. Poultrymen are 
being added to the experts on the various experiment station staffs. Until recently the 
total circulation of poultry papers in the United States has been only about 500,000 monthly, 
but within the past year metropolitan dailies, with a circulation aggregating more than 
5,000,000, have established poultry departments, which in some instances are run daily 
and in others weekly. This is very pointed evidence of the increasing interest taken in 
poultry raising. The improvement of breeds of poultry is progressing very rapidly and 
more publications are now devoted to this than to any other branch of animal husbandry. 
Chicken cholera, diarrhea, and related intestinal ailments are the greatest scourge of the 
poultry yard, the most formidable obstacle to profits in this enormous industry. In this 
issue Doctor Kaupp gives a valuable discussion on chicken cholera, its cause, nature, 
symptoms and treatment. Subsequent issues will deal with other intestinal ailments. 
All veterinarians should avail themselves of every opportunity to add to their knowledge of 
poultry pathology, which is a branch of comparative medicine that is going to demand the 
services of many trained men in the near future. 


HICKEN CHOLERA is caused by a_ cently purchased from an infected flock 


germ (B. avisepticus), and is a 
blood poisoning (septicemia). The germ is 
rather short, plump, and stains at the 
poles or ends deeper than the middle, with 
aqueous fuchsin. 

Mode of Spread.—Birds often contract 
this disease from others at shows and when 
taken back home infest the remainder of 
the flock and the premises, or a bird re- 


or eggs from an infected flock, or chicks 
recently hatched in infected surroundings 
or infected droppings carried on feet of 
men and animals, from henhouses where 
the disease exists, or carried by streams or 
irrigation ditch water, dried and carried by 
the wind as dust or carried by wild birds, 
may be the means of introducing this dis- 
ease among healthy birds. 





FOWL CHOLERA—CHICKEN CHOLERA 


Cholera may affect chickens, turkeys, 
ducks, geese, pigeons and many wild 
birds. Buzzards are common carriers of 
this disease. Insects have been known to 
carry the contagion. The germ retains 
its power to produce disease for weeks and 
even months about premises where it has 
occurred unless they ke thoroughly dis- 
infected. 

The germs have been kept in test tubes 
experimentally, for two years, and still 
proved to be virulent, that is, still capable of 
producing disease. It resists, for a long 
time, both drying and zero weather. The 
period of incubation (the time elapsing 
entrance of the germs into the body until 
the appearance of the first symptoms of the 
disease), is given as from twelve to forty- 
eight hours. In our experimental work 
in which the virus (germ) was introduced 
into the peritoneal cavity this period was 
six to twelve hours; when the virus was 
given by the mouth it required twenty- 
four to thirty-six hours to produce the 
disease. The birds died twelve to seventy- 
two hours later. ‘ 

Symptoms.—The onset of this disease 


may be so sudden that its signs pass unob- 
served, and finding the dead birds in the 
nests or under the roosts may be the first 
notice that the owner has of the existence of 
disease in his flock; or the birds may have 
fowl cholera in a more chronic form and 


live for six to seven days. In such cases 
there is noted loss of appetite, great pros- 
tration, staring feathers; the bird mopes or 
sits around with tail and head down, giving 
so-called “ball” appearance, the comb 
dark, a swaying gait, trembling, convul- 
sions, thirst and severe diarrhea with 
passages of a greenish-yellow color. There 
is high fever and the bird rapidly becomes 
emaciated. The percentage of loss in the 
flock, if not treated, is very great. The 
disease spreads rapidly through a flock. 
Pure bred birds are more susceptible than 
scrubs. In an outbreak among ducks 
studied in the author’s lahoratory, the 
disease progressed very slowly. Only one 
to five or six ducks dying in the course of 
a week in the flock of 500. 

Autopsy.—Upon opening the abdominal 
cavity one will first note that the liver is 
greatly enlarged, very dark in color and 
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tears easily (inflammation, congestion and 
cloudy swelling); we have found livers that 
weighed as much as 120 Grams or three 
times the normal weight. The intestines 
are congested and contain a frothy ma- 
terial, dark in color. There is an occa- 
sional hemorrhage in the lining (mucosa) 
of the intestines. The spleen may be 
enlarged and its contents soft. Small 
hemorrhages (petechia) may be found in 
the heart, its coverings and other parts. 
The kidneys are dark, enlarged and soft, 
(active and passive congestion and cloudy 
swelling). The blood does not coagulate 
readily and is found upon microscopic 
examination to be teeming with the germs 
causing the disease (Bacillus avisepticus). 

Case Report on Fowl Cholera.—A dead duck was 
sent to the laboratory from the outbreak referred 
to above. The anatomical lesions found in the 
carcass were as follows: Hemorrhagic areas in heart 
and epicardium; inflammation and congestion of 
the caeca, and congestion of the other portions of 
the intestines; the liver enlarged, weighing eighty 
grams, and very dark in color. Two glycerin agar- 
slants were inoculated from the heart blood and 
from the liver. Stained smears from the heart 
blood showed the typical polar-staining Bacillus 
avisepticus. Pure cultures were obtained from 
the inoculated tubes. A pullet weighing two 
pounds was given an intraperitoneal injection of 
the twenty-four hour agar-slant growth. Twenty- 
four hours later she appeared sick, showing ruffled 
feathers, loss of appetite, dullness, head and tail 
down and temperature 108.2° F. An examination 
of the blood revealed the following: Hemaglobin 
90 percent, erythrocytes, 2,520,000; leucocytes, 
6,000 (hypoleucocytosis), thrombocytes 184,000. 
The differential count showed:  eosinophiles, 
thirty-seven percent, neutrophiles, two percent, 
lymphocytes, small fifty-two percent, large, five 
percent, monos four percent, mast cells none. 

This bird died at the end of sixty hours. At the 
autopsy there was noted a fibrinous peritonitis; 
some petechia on mucous membranes; the liver 
enlarged, dark and weighing seventy-two grams 
(thirty-five grams is the normal weight for a bird 
of the size of this one). From the blood the germ 
was isolated in pure culture as before. 

[Ward found in experimental cases of fowl 
cholera there was a destruction of red blood cells 
and in some an increase of white blood cells (leuco- 
cytes).] 

In describing this outbreak among ducks the 
owner wrote in part, as follows: 

“Regarding the success I have had in the treat- 
ment of cholera among the ducks with the sulpho- 
carbolates of sodium, calcium, zinc and copper, I 
will as best I can give you an idea as to how the 
results and the conditions under which we had to 
work.” 

“To begin with we had a large number (about 
500) to handle and had to send away for the tablets 
which delayed us in beginning the treatment of 
the disease, and of course, conditions were pretty 
bad when we did get started. 

“Next we ran into a long stretch of cold weather, 
the feed froze up rearly as soon as we put it out in 
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the troughs if it was moistened and the drug mixed 
with it, same thing happened with the water, so we 
were sure that the ducks were not getting enough of 
the sulphocarbolates. However the death rate 
dropped down about one-fourth in two weeks. As 
soon as the weather warmed up several snows fell 
at intervals of about a week so that the pens were 
wet and it was hard to disinfect them and difficult 
to keep the ducks from drinking the water that 
stood about in the pens, in this way they avoided 
getting the drug that was dissolved in the water in 
their drinking fountains. We finally got around 
that by sprinkling the yards heavily with some coal- 
tar dip so that the ducks would not drink this water 
but would go to the fountains. This was made 
rather expensive for the water from the outside 
would run into the pens and soon so dilute the dip 
already out so that the ducks would soon be drink- 
ing this water again. This meant more dip and 
the cost of the dip was soon an important item. 
A considerable quantity of the sulphocarbolates 
used under these conditions was wasted for when 
the feed or water would freeze we had to chop it 
out of the troughs and thus lose some. The cost of 
what we used amounted to seven cents per duck. 

“If we let up using the drug the ducks would be- 
gin dying again, but I do not think it had a fair 
trial during the first part of the treatment. As 
soon as the weather got better the death-rate was 
lowered, and now I believe we have the disease 
under control. Under tavorable conditions I 
believe this means of controlling cholera would 
work very nicely. That it will render a flock 
immune for any length of time I rather doubt. I 
gave my chickens a three-weeks’ round of the 
treatment and for a month now they have been all 
right but this morning I noticed a few of them acting 
as if they were in the cholera business again. I 
fed a few of them some ‘medicated charcoal’ that a 
poultry food firm puts out and this seemed to check 
the disease and put them back in good condition. 
This checks the diarrhea they have within a day or 
so and they soon get well.” 


Treatment: Eradication.—The germs are 
found in the discharge from the bowel and 
is carried on the feet into feed and water 
troughs, or is picked up from the ground 
with the feed stuff. Birds should be fed 
out of troughs frequently disinfected with 
a five-percent solution of carbolic acid 
and the water they drink should be simi- 
larly guarded. Sick birds should be im- 
mediately removed from the flock and the 
dead ones cremated. The henhouse and 
nests should be cleaned thoroughly each 
day and sprayed with whitewash to which 
sufficient crude carbolic acid has been 
added to make it five percent of the whole, 
or creso, zenoleum or creolin should be 
used of the same strength. 

A type of spray pump convenient for ap- 
plying this whitewash is shown in fig. 10. 
The henhouse may also be disinfected with 
formaldehyde as follows: Close tightly all 
doors, windows, cracks and other openings, 
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and for each 1000 cubic feet space in 
the building use 202-3 ounces forma- 
lin (forty percent formaldehyde) and 
16 2-3 ounces permanganate of potash. 
Place these two materials in a vessel and 
place in the middle of the room and leave 
for several hours. The yard should be 
cleaned every day. If the yard be small 
it may be disinfected by covering it with 
straw and burning the straw. For the 
birds intestinal antiseptics are indicated; 
the sulphocarbolates compound has given 
us, by far, the best results. Other in- 
testinal antiseptics are hydrochloric acid 
one teaspoonful to each quart of water, 
one percent of copperas and one-half of one 


percent of permanganate of potash. 

The following is an account of three of the tests 
which the author made of the 30-grain sulphocar- 
bolates compound tablets prepared by The Abbott 
Alkaloidal Company. 

“One flock consisted of sixty birds. Several 
were sick at the time treatment was commenced, 
and four had died. The discharge from the bowels 
was of a greenish-yellow color, somewhat simulating 
fowl cholera. One tablet was dissolved in a pint of 
water, and this fluid mixed with bran and corn chop. 
The mixture was then fed in clean troughs. In this 
way each bird got approximately one-half grain. 
This was repeated night and morning. No addi- 
tional birds became sick; only two of the sick died; 
and the rest recovered. 

‘Another flock consisted of 175 baby chicks. As 
soon as these birds were taken from the incubator 
they were fed the unhatched eggs that had been 
cooked and chopped. This mixture was reported 
to possess an offensive odor. The birds began 
dying with symptoms of diarrhea, white, pasty 
vent; weakness, dullness, droopy wings, etc.; 
one-half the flock died before treatment was com- 
menced. One-half tablet was dissolved in warm 
water and the bread saturated with it. The 
birds immediately quit dying. 

“Still another flock consisted of. 200 birds, 
including a few turkeys. Cholera had appeared on 
the premises the fall before. The outbreak was 
studied in the field and in the laboratory. The 
cholera germ (Bacillus avisepticus) was isolated. 
In the last outbreak, fourteen birds had died and 
several were sick. Treatment similar to that 
described above was used. Water, containing 
the sulphocarbolates was kept constantly before 
them. No more birds were taken sick and no 
more died after the sixth day.” 

Vaccination with a vaccine made from the 
germs producing the disease has given ex- 
cellent results. 

Scholbe states a serum has been prepared 
but that it renders immunity only for about 
two weeks. 

Mode of Performing Autopsy.—Lay the 
bird on its back. With a sharp knife open 
the abdominal wall commencing close to 


the anus, passing the knife forward be- 
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tween the ribs and breast bone to a point 
just back of “wishbone” (clavicle). In 
like manner open the left side, being care- 
ful not to injure any of the organs in the 
cavities. Now grasp the sternum of breast 
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bone, forcing it forward, and it will break 
so that it will be easy to remove it. This 
will lay the cavities open so that all organs 
can be observed and their conditions 
studied. 


Municipal Meat Inspection* 


By F. G. COOK, D. V. S., Paris, Texas 
Chief Inspector Municipal Abattoir, City Meat, Milk and Pure Food Inspector, Deputy 


State Dairy and Pure Food Inspector, 


Deputy State Live Stock Inspector, Secretary- 


Treasurer State Board of Veterinary Medical Examiners, Proprietor, 
Red Cross Veterinary Hospital 


UNICIPAL meat inspection is the 

talk of the day. Never before in 
the history of meat inspection has so much 
prominence been given to meat inspection 
under the supervision of the municipality. 
The question may arise: Why is this form 
of meat inspection gaining so much prom- 
inence when we are already provided with 
a staunch federal system, and who are the 
agitators of this much-discussed subject? 
In answering the foregoing I will say that 
we have indeed a strong, powerful and 
efficient federal system, but that its reach is 
limited. In simple justice it should be said 
that the federal system divides the meat 
consumers into two classes, the unprotected 
and the protected. The unprotected are 
the people of the country side, the rural 
villages, or those in small towns or even 
cities where meat or meat products are 
being constantly consumed without having 
had any inspection whatsoever. Even a 
novice can readily see the grave dangers 
in these small places where the federal 
system cannot reach the evils. It is the 
people of these places that are awakening 
to a realization of their lack of protection 
and to the unsanitary conditions, and are 
asking for municipal protection and thus 
the creating the demand for “Municipal 
Meat Inspection.” 

It was at this stage some five years ago 
that it became apparent to the Hon. Ed. 
H. McQuistion, mayor of Paris, Texas, that 
measures should be taken to correct the 
conditions, and a way devised to protect 
the citizens against the unsanitary and 


*Read at the Annual Meeting of the Texas Veterinary 
Medical Association, Fort Worth, March 11 and 12, 1913. 


unscrupulous methods of handling the 
meat supply of the city. His first effort 
in this direction was a proposal to the mar- 
ket men to build a community slaughter 
house, the city furnishing the inspector, 
but the existence of rivalry between the 
market men soon ended this suggestion in 
a disgreement. After a careful considera- 
tion Ed. H. McQuistion then concluded to 
appeal to the tax payers of the city for a 
bond issue of ten thousand dollars for the 
erection and operation of a municipal 
abattoir wherein the inspection of meat and 
its products could be properly performed. 
In this appeal he was decidedly successful, 
the public sentiment expressed itself in a 
ballot which was practically unanimously 
in favor of the abattoir. 

The abattoir is located on one of our 
principal streets, just outside the corpora- 
tion limits. It is composed of a killing 
room, cooling and cold storage rooms, 
engine rooms, tankage room, toilet and 
dressing room, scales, runaways and stock 
pens to accomodate seventy-five head of 
animals. In connection with the abattoir 
we have the reduction tank which has 
proven a great source of revenue, this tank 
receives the city’s dead stuff, and all the 
offal from the abattoir with exception of 
the caul fat and hide, this goes to the 
butcher, the tank product is fertilizer and 
tallow. 

Our inspection regulations are the same 
as those governing Federal meat inspection, 
the inspector is the ranking employee who 
makes daily. report to the city secretary 
who keeps all accounts. In addition to the 
inspector the regular employees includes one 
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engineer who acts in the capacity of manager 
during absence of the inspector, four 
slaughterers, and one driver. Our killing 
and inspection charge is very nominal, 
the fee for cattle being one dollar and a 
quarter, and seventy-five cents for each 
hog, calf, sheep and goat, this charge 
covers the inspection, dressing and five 
days in cold storage and also the delivery 
to the market, a charge of ten cents is 
charged for each additional day a carcass 
is left in cold storage after the first five days 
of free storage. In making the delivery 
of meat from the abattoir, each quarter or 
small carcass is inclosed in a fresh laundered 
sack which insures an absolutely sanitary 
transfer, and delivered to the markets in a 
closed wagon painted white and bearing 
the words “City Abattoir, Inspected 
Meats.” 

Five thousand three hundred fifty-two 
animals were penned for slaughter during 
the year of 1912. Of this number six 
carcasses were condemned, 1398 parts were 
condemned, and 33 rejected. The cost of 
maintaining the abattoir during this year 
averaged $550.00 a month for labor, and 
$200.00 for fuel, making a total expense for 
the year $9,000.00. The income amounted 
to $707.00 for slaughter and inspection, 
$75.00 for cold storage, $125.00 for fertil- 
izer, and $175.00 for tallow, totaling 
$12,984.00 for the year, this shows a net 
profit to the city of $3,984.00. These 
figures show that the city of Paris is not 
only successful in obtaining protection for 
its citizens, but also obtains from its meat 
inspection a tidy sum over and above all 
cost and at the same time is able to do the 
slaughtering for the various meat markets 
at a less cost than they can do it individually 
in this climate; this of course is largely 
because of the use made of the offal which 
was wasted by the butchers for lack of 
facilities to utilize it. 

In conclusion I predict that the time is 
not distant when all city and towns of less 
than fifteen thousand inhabitants will be 
awakened to the necessity of municipal 
meat inspection as a protection against the 
unsanitary conditions now obtaining, and 
that they will thereby eliminate much 
disease, and improve the health of their 
citizens. 
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PREPARING FOR THE INTERNATIONAL 
VETERINARY CONGRESS 


The organizing (local )committee for the 
Tenth International Veterinary Congress, 
to be held in-London in 1914, announces 
the following outline of the program for 
the meeting: 7 


General Meetings. 
Foot and mouth disease. 

2. Tuberculosis, including the relationship of 
the socalled types of tubercle bacilli. 

3. Epizootic abortion. 

4. Public control of the production, distribu- 
tion, and sale of milk in the interests of 
public health. 

Section 1. Veterinary science in relation to public 
health. 

1. Meat poisoning—its pathogenesis and the 
measures necessary to guard against it. 

2. General principles to be observed in the 
inspection of the carcasses and organs of 
tuberculous animals with a view to 
determining their safety as articles of 
human food. 

3. Disinfection of wagons. 

Section II. Pathology and bacteriology. 

1. Jéhné’s disease. 

2. Bovine piroplasmoses [European], with spe- 
cial reference to their etiology. 

3. Ultra-visible viruses. 

4. Distemper—etiology and vaccination. 

Section III. Epizootiology. 

1. Anthrax. 

2. Swine fever. 

3. Glanders. 

4. Sarcoptic mange of the horse. 

Section IV. Veterinary medicine and surgery. 

1. Anesthesia—local and general. 

2. Laminitis. 

3. The surgical treatment of roaring. 

4. The use of drugs in the treatment of disease 
caused by nematode worms. 

Section V. Tropical diseases. 

1. Diseases transmitted by ticks; .their classi- 
fication, treatment and prevention. 

2. Diseases transmitted by winged insects; 
their classification, treatment and pre- 
vention. 


Sir John McFadyean is chairman and 
Sir Stewart Stockman, 10 Red Lion Square, 
London, is secretary of the Committee. 


ANESTHETICS BILL WILL FAIL 


It is stated in the English veterinary 
press, that beyond question the Anesthetics 
Bill (discussed in our issue of October, 
1912) will not be passed by the British 
Parliament. 

The need for some bill of this nature is 
recognized, but it is believed the present 
one impossible of enforcement. It had the 
opposition of many veterinarians and most 
agriculturists. 
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Oregon’s Live Stock 


LAW has just been passed over the 

Governor’s veto by the Oregon 
legislature, which creates a Live Stock 
Sanitary Board, and provides for the 
eradication, suppression and control, as far 
as may be, of contagious and communicable 
diseases among animals, including poultry, 
which is commendable in an unusual 
number of respects and might well serve as 
a model for the live-stock-sanitary code of 
most other states. 

The Live Stock Sanitary Board is com- 
posed of seven members, one of whom is 
the Secretary of the State Board of Health. 
All of the remaining members must be 
actively engaged in breeding livestock 
within the state, and shall be appointed, 
two upon the recommendation of the Oregon 
Wool Growers’ Association, two upon the 
recommendation of the Oregon Live Stock 
Association, and the remaining two upon 
the recommendation of the Oregon State 
Dairy Association. 

No vaccine, toxin, antitoxin, serum or 
bacterin can be sold within the state for 
the purpose of curing, preventing or de- 
tecting animal disease, except it have the 
approval of this Board. 

The Beard shall appoint a state veteri- 
narian, who shall be ex-officio also state 
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sheep inspector, and receive an annual 
salary of $2400, in addition to his necessary 
traveling expenses. He shall be a com- 
petent and qualified graduate of an ac- 
credited veterinary college, having a course 
of not less than three years. The Board 
may also appoint deputy state veterina- 
rians when necessary, who shall possess 
the same qualifications as the state vet- 
erinarian, and who shall receive a salary 
of $1600 per annum in addition to not more 
than $100 per month for necessary travel- 
ing expenses. 

When by reason of the prevalence of 
animal diseases in any county such action 
may be necessary, the Board may recom- 
mend to the County Court the appointment 
of a county veterinarian, who shall receive 
$5.00 per day for his services. Veterina- 
rians employed by municipalities who have 
the necessary qualifications may be ap- 
pointed deputy state veterinarians without 
pay and be invested with all power and 
authority of the office. 

All practicing veterinarians within the 
state are required to report to the Live 
Stock Sanitary Board all cases of glanders, 
farcy, hog cholera, swine plague, tubercu- 
losis, Jéhné’s disease, avian tuberculosis, 
anthrax, blackleg, splenetic fever, rinder- 
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pest, rabies, dourine, scabies, and foot-and- 
mouth disease. 

The sale of any animal affected with any 
contagious or infectious disease is pro- 
hibited. 

No person is permitted to leave the car- 
cass of any domestic animal, which he has 
owned, more than fifteen hours without 
burying or burning it, if such carcass be 
within one-half mile of any dwelling or 
one-quarter mile of any running stream. 

Both the sale and use of tuberculin are 
restricted. 

Contagious and infectious diseases among 
poultry and wild fowl are to receive the 
same attention from the state veterinarian 
and his deputies as is given to the diseases 
of domestic animals. 

Those interested in securing similar 
legislation for their home states may 
probably obtain a copy of this bill by apply- 
ing to the Secretary of State, Salem, Ore- 
gon, for the pamphlet of “Vetoed Bills 

-submitted to the Twenty-seventh Legis- 
lature.” 


MONTANA’S NEW VETERINARY LAW 


Dr. A. D. Knowles, Livingston, Mon- 
tana, has kindly supplied us with a copy 
of the new veterinary practice act of his 
state. This is one of the most progressive 
and desirable acts of veterinary legislation 
that has yet come to our attention. It 
provides for a veterinary examining board 
of three members, each of whom shall be 
graduated from a college recognized by the 
A. V. M. A., and appointed by the Governor 
on the recommendation of the Montana 
State Veterinary Medicine Association. 
They hold their office for four years, and 
if any member, without cause, absents 
himself from two consecutive meetings of 
the board, his office shall be deemed vacant. 

The members of the examining board are 
to serve without salary, except for the 
secretary-treasurer, who is to receive $150 
per year for his services. All money re- 
ceived by the board for licenses to practice, 
up to the sum of $1000, is to be retained by 
them for the payment of salaries and ex- 
penses in carrying on prosecutions under 
the provisions of the act. 

Graduate veterinarians engaged in prac- 
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tice in Montana at the time of the passage 
of this law are entitled to a license without 
examination. All others are required to 
take an examination, the fee for which is 
$10, and in no case is the fee returned. 

A person taking the examination and 
failing in a single subject, having in other 
subjects an average of eighty percent or 
above, may within a year be re-examined 
in the subject in which he failed, and if 
he makes a grade of eighty percent, be 
licensed. 

The Veterinary Examining Board is also 
empowered to license, not later than July 1, 
1913, as “Farriers” persons who have 
resided in Montana for a period of twelve 
months, immediately preceding the pas- 
sage of this act and have treated domestic 
animals as a part of their vocation during 
that period. 

Licenses for veterinarians licensed in 
states requiring equal qualifications is 
provided for when such states recognize 
Montana veterinary licenses. 

Persons not licensed, and those licensed 
as farriers, are prohibited from appending 
or causing to be appended to their name 


upon any advertisement V. S., D. V. M., 
V.M.D.,M.D.C.,D.V.S.,M.R.C. V.5S., 
or the words Veterinary,, Veterinarian, 
Veterinary Surgeon, Veterinary Dentist, 
Veterinary Horse-Shoer, Horse Dentist, or 
Horse Doctor, or publicly profess to do 
these things directly or indirectly. 


IDAHO’S VETERINARY PRACTICE ACT 


Through the kindness of State Veteri- 
narian, Dr. C. V. White, of Boise, Idaho, 
we have been furnished with a copy of the 
new veterinary practice act of that state. 
The law is quite brief, but explicit, and 
has many valuable and few objectionable 
features. 

It provides for an examining board, com- 
posed of three graduate veterinarians, who 
shall serve without pay, receiving only 
actual necessary traveling expenses, in the 
discharge of their duties, providing such 
compensation does not exceed the income 
from fees and fines, occurring under the 
act. . 

It provides that no person in Idaho shall 
append to his name any initial or title 
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implying qualifications of, or assume or use 
the title of veterinarian, veterinary sur- 
geon, or dentist, unless such degree has 
been conferred by a recognized veterinary 
college, and he shall have received a license 
or permit from the State Board to prac- 
tice. All persons licensed by the board, 
who are not holders of diplomas from a 
recognized veterinary college, shall be 
known as “non-graduate veterinarians,” 
and shall profess publicly at all times to 
be such. 

Persons holding diplomas from a vet- 
erinary college, the veterinary department 
of a university or of an agricultural college, 
recognized by the A. V. M. A. are not re- 
quired to take the examination but may 
be registered upon the payment of a fee of 
$5 only; all others are required to pay the 
fee of $10 and take the examination. 

Castration and dehorning are excepted 
from the regulations of the veterinary 
practice act, and persons having practiced 
veterinary medicine, veterinary surgery 
or veterinary dentistry in Idaho as a means 
of livelihood for the five years immediately 
preceding the passing of the act are per- 
mitted to continue in practice without 
registering, but all cards or other adver- 
tisements must state, that such ‘a person is 
a non-graduate, and not registered. 

The law shall be in full force and effect 
from and after July 1, 1913. 


VETERINARY LIBRARIES 


The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has the most extensive veterinary 
library to be found in the country. It 
includes more than 2100 books and pamph- 
lets on veterinary science, 2200 herd, flock 
and stud books, 1200 words on dairy sub- 
jects, and 2400 works on domestic animals. 

The library of the University of Penn- 
sylvania possesses the Farman-Rogers col- 
lection of works on the horse, embracing 
more than 1000 volumes on every branch 
of this subject. 

Another large collection of works on 
the horse is to be found in the library of 
Yale University. 

The Flower Veterinary Library, of the 
New York State Veterinary College at 
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Cornell University, Ithaca, is also an im- 
portant one. 


A PERMANENT SECRETARYSHIP 
. NEEDED 


Unquestionably it is of real importance 
that the American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation should have a permanent home 
of some kind—that it should no longer live 
in a trunk, being virtually a tenant-at-will, 
owning no property and paying no rent. 
An association with nearly two thousand 
members, the largest veterinary organiza- 
tion in the world, should have permanent 
official headquarters, where its records can 
be kept in safety, where a library of valu- 
able class literature can be collected and 
preserved and where members and all 
other interested persons can at any time 
reach the officers of the association on 
questions or matters of importance to the 
veterinary profession. 


FEDERAL INVESTIGATION OF ANTI- 
HOG-CHOLERA SERUMS 

The agricultural appropriation bill passed 
by the 62nd Congress contains $75,000 
to be used by the Secretary of Agriculture 
in an investigation into the value, use, and 
application of antihog-cholera serum, and 
for a study of methods for the control and 
eradication of hog cholera. 

This, together with the authority given 
the Secretary of Agriculture to regulate the 
manufacture and distribution of serums, 
antitoxins, vaccines, and bacterins in- 
tended for use on domestic animals, should 
make possible the execution of a compre- 
hensive plan for dealing with a disease and 
condition that has grown steadily worse 
during recent years in spite of the indi- 
vidual efforts which various states have 
made for its remedying. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A System of Veterinary Medicine.— 
By various writers, edited by E. Wallis 
Hoare, F. R. C. V. S., Lecturer in Veteri- 
nary Hygiene, University College, Cork; 
Late Examiner in Anatomy, Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons; Late External 
Examiner in Veterinary Toxicology, Juris- 
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prudence and Sanitary Law, University of 
Liverpool; author of “Veterinary Thera- 
peutics and Pharmacology.”’ 

Volume I of this work, containing more 
than 1300 pages and written by twenty- 
five leading veterinarians of Great Britain, 
each one a specialist of wide knowledge and 
extended experience in the subject with 
which he deals, is now ready for distribu- 
tion and Volume II is promised within a 
few weeks. 

This volume deals with infectious and mi- 
crobial diseases and is comprehensive and 
encyclopedic in its scope, giving attention 
not only to the common domestic animals 
in order of their importance, but giving also 
brief, concise information regarding the 
infectious diseases of domestic and wild 
fowl, wild animals and even fish, and while 
the work of each of the twenty-five col- 
laborators is so excellent, it is difficult to 
say that one is better than another. The 
work of E. Wallis Hoare, F. R. C. V. S., 
and Henry Gray, M. R. C. V. S., on this 
volume is particularly worthy of com- 
mendation. 

The names of all the contributors and a 
list of the subjects included in Volume I 
are given on pages 26, 27 and 28 (adv. 
section) of the April issue of VETERINARY 
MEDICINE, which see. 

The Editor says that “No individual, 
even though he possessed the widest experi- 
ence of the diseases of animals. and had 
unlimited time at his disposal, could un- 
aided either compile or write a work on 
veterinary medicine, so as to do anything 
like justice to the subject.” We could 
agree with this but for one exception, our 
own Doctor Law, who has accomplished 
this very thing. Beyond doubt there is a 
great advantage in having each disease 
treated by one who has devoted special 
attention to that individual subject, and 
who is familiar with the researches of 
pathologists and observations of clinicians 
on that particular subject, and the work 
in hand, which cannot be praised too highly, 
reflects this expert handling on every page. 

The Editor’s work in connection with “A 
System of Veterinary Medicine’ has been 
one evolving an enormous amount of labor, 
and must have been attended by the 
greatest difficulty of accomplishment. Yet 
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so thoroughly and painstakingly has it been 
done, that the work as a whole has the 
uniformity of style of a single author. 

The veterinary literature of the past 
half-century and more, has been conned 
for every grain of value, and apparently 
nothing was missed. Its value to Ameri- 
can veterinarians is greatly increased by the 
fact that our own veterinary literature 
has not been slighted in the make-up of this 
work. Reports of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, of State Experiment Stations and 
of our scientific publications have been care- 
fully scanned for material of importance, 
pertaining to the various diseases. In- 
debtedness to the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
VETERINARY MeEpIcINE, from which a 
dozen articles are abstracted, is acknowl- 
edged in the preface. 

The work is brought fully down to date. 
A fact that is shown among other things. 
by its containing a full account of the 
“Kansas Horse Plague” of last fall, a 
report of a discussion on tetanus at a 
meeting of the Illinois State Veterinary 
Medical Association last July, and a 
brief mention of an investigation of Cy- 
toryctes cocci, from the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF VETERINARY MEDICINE of December, 
1912, only two months before this volume 
was completed by the printer. : 

Mechanically the work is excellent. 
Published by Alex. Eger, Chicago, IIl. 
1327 pages. Bound in half-leather. Price, 
$7.50 per volume, prepaid. 


Pathology ‘and Therapeutics of the 
Diseases of Domestic Animals.—By 
Dr. Franz Hutyra, Professor of Infectious 
Diseases, and Dr. Josef. Marek, Professor 
of Special Pathology and Therapy; both 
of the Royal Veterinary College at Buda- 
pest. Authorized American Edition from 
the Third Revised and Enlarged German 
Edition. Edited by John R. Mohler, 
V. M. D., Chief of Pathological Division, 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, and 
Adolph Eichhorn, D. V. S., Senior Bac- 
teriologist, Pathological Division, U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, 
D. C., and translated by Maximilian 
Herzog, M. D., Late Pathologist in the 
Bureau of Science, Manila, P. I., Professor 
of Pathology and Bacteriology in the 
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Chicago Veterinary College, Pathologist to 
the German and the Alexian Brothers’ 
Hospitals of Chicago, etc.; A. Leslie 
Sheather, M. R. C. V. S., B. Sc., Patho- 
logical Department, The Royal Veterinary 
College, Camden Town, London, England; 
G. Mayall, M. R. C. V. S., Bolton, Eng- 
land, and Dr. H. J. Achard, M. D., Lib- 
rarian, The American Journal of Clinical 
Medicine, Chicago. 

This work has been referred to so often 
in these pages during the past year that a 
further mention of it seems superfluous. 

Volume II of the English translation, 
which has just come to hand, treats of 
Diseases of the Respiratory Organs; Dis- 
eases of the Digestive Organs; Diseases of 
the Nervous System; Diseases of the Or- 
gans of Locomotion; and Diseases of the 
Skin. 

Volume I, it will be remembered, treated 
of Infectious Diseases; Diseases of the 


Blood and of the Hematopoietic Organs; 
Diseases of Metabolism, of the Spleen, 
Urinary and Circulatory Organs. 

This magnificent work, which is en- 
cyclopedic in scope and scientific in make- 


up, is not without its practical usefulness. 
The therapeutic measures are treated in an 
up-to-date manner. Its arrangement of 
the subject is logical and the style plain and 
descriptive. The authors, translators, edi- 
tors, publisher and the veterinary pro- 
fession at large are to be congratulated 
and complemented upon this work, which 
is one of the greatest value. 

Mechanically the work is above criticism, 
except that because of the heavily coated 
paper used, to secure fine execution in the 
illustrations, particularly in the many 
colored ones, the volume becomes one of 
great weight. It is printed from plates 
made from new type and the typographical 
errors are very few. 

The arrangements of heads and sub-heads 
and paragraphs are such as to enable the 
reader to see at a glance the portion of any 
subject in which he is particularly inter- 
ested. 

Diseases are discussed under the follow- 
ing divisions: Occurrence, etiology, patho- 
genesis, anatomical changes, symptoms, 
course, diagnosis, and treatment. The 
discussion includes diseases of horses, 
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cattle, swine, sheep, goats, hogs, dogs, 
cats, poultry, wild animals and wild fowl. 
The illustrations, of which Volume ITI con- 
tains 163, are printed from plates made in 
Germany from the original photographs 
and are as nearly perfect as it is possible 
to make them. 

Published by Alex. Eger, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 1018 pages. (Volume I contains 
1133 pages.) Bound in half-leather. Price, 
$7.50 per volume, $15.00 per set. 

Principles of Economic Zoology.— 
By L. S. Daugherty, M. S., Ph. D. Pro- 
fessor of Zoology, State Normal School, 
Kirksville, Mo., and M. C. Daugherty, 
Kirksville, Mo. 

In this work the authors attempt to 
give not only the salient facts of structural 
zoology, but also such facts of natural 
history or the life and habits of animals, 
as show the interrelations of structure, 
habit and environment, and they succeed 
to a degree that adds much to the value 
and greatly to the interest of the dis- 
cussion. 

The general plan is that followed by most 
works on zoology, that is, beginning with 
the lowest form of animal life and following 
the successive stage of its development 
from branch to branch until the highest 
branch, of which mankind is the “crown- 
ing glory,” is reached. The book con- 
tains only 410 pages, but deals with the 
broad subject of zoology much more fully 
than would be expected from a work of this 
size. This is accomplished by printing the 
natural history portion of the work in very 
small type. This is not a serious disad- 


- vantage, since this portion is so interesting 


that it will be read regardless of this diffi- 
culty. 

A.knowledge of zoology is so indis- 
pensable to a broad knowledge of animals 
and animal diseases that it becomes an 
important subject. in veterinary science, 
and is now taught to a greater or less extent 
in all veterinary colleges. Veterinary stu- 
dents will find this more satisfactory as a 
textbook than most of those now in use, 
and practitioners will find it more interest- 
ing than many works applying strictly to 
veterinary science. 


Published by W. B. Saunders Company, 
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410 pages, 12 
Cloth. $2.00 


Philadelphia and London. 
mo, with 301 illustrations. 
net. 

How to Collect a Doctor Bill.—By 
Frank P. Davis, M. D. This is a most 
useful little book. It treats the collection 
of doctors’ accounts, not from the business 
side, as a collection agency, which an- 
tagonizes the doctors’ clients and after all 
collects but a small portion of his bills, 
but from the sentimental side, a system 
which holds the doctor’s patrons, and at 
the same time gets the money. 

The successful practitioner must live 
in the manner of successful men, and to 
do this most doctors must live upon the 
income from their practice, which in 
reality amounts to what they collect, and 
not on what is placed on their books. Col- 
lections, therefore, constitute an impor- 
tant factor in the success or failure of a 
professional career. 

The exemption laws in most states are 
such that the majority of every doctor’s 
clients can beat him out of his fees if they 
are so disposed. Therefore, says the 
author, “Never lose the good will of your 
patrons. So long as you are on friendly 
terms with a man and can talk the matter 
over, it will be easy to keep advised when he 
expects to receive some money, and the 
time will come sometime when he can pay 
at least a part of your claim.” 

The book gives directions for a simple 
system of bookkeeping (the card index 
system) and for rendering statements, with 
models of numerous letters, which the 
author has found to be “result getters” 
under various circumstances. 

The book contains a table giving the 
number of years required to “outlaw” 
accounts and judgments in each of the 
states, and also a brief statement of the 
exemption laws and other laws bearing 
upon the collection of accounts in each of 
the states and in the provinces of Canada. 

The success of this system is shown by 
the fact that the author has used it for 
fourteen years in the collection of his 
own accounts with marked success. Dur- 
ing this time he has practiced in a new 
country where accounts and particularly 
doctors’ bills are notoriously hard to 
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collect; in a cotton-growing country where 
even merchants are able to collect their 
debts, which are secured by chattel mort- 
gages, only once a year, and yet Doctor 
Davis has collected ninety percent of all 
his bills for professional services, and re- 
tained the good will of his patrons. 

Published by the Physicians’ Drug News, 
Newark, New Jersey. Cloth bound, 98 
pages. Price, $1.00, prepaid. 

Chemical Analysis for Medical Stu-. 
dents.—By Elbert W. Rockwood, M. D., 
Ph. D., Professor of Chemistry and Toxicol- 
ogy and Head of the Department of Chem- 
istry in the University of Iowa, author of 
“A Laboratory Manual of Physiological 
Chemistry.” 

This book, the fourth edition of which has 
just appeared, is designed to be an intro- 
ductory guide for the first-year medical 
student. It has been improved from edi- 
tion to edition, as the experience of the 
author in teaching the subject has dictated, 
until it has become an admirable text for 
this use. 

The introduction of about twenty-five 


pages describes fully chemical terms and 


chemical processes. Part I treats of the 
usual subjects covered in elementary inor- 
ganic and organic chemistry. Part II 
treats of volumetric analysis. One chap- 
ter discussing analysis by neutralization 
and another analysis by oxidation. Part 
III, which contains a chapter on “The 
sanitary examination of water,” and .an- 
other on “The detection of poisons,” adds 
much to the interest of the work. 

Published by P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 
Philadelphia. Cloth bound, 247 pages. 
Price, $1.50, net. 

The American Veterinary Medical 
Association, Proceedings of the Forty- 
ninth Annual Convention, held in Indian- 
apolis, August 27, 28, 29, 30, 1912.—This 
report, largely the work of Dr. R. P. Lyman, 
Lansing, Michigan, chairman of the Pub- 
lication Committee, is an excellent and 
accurate history of last summer’s meeting 
of the A.V. M.A. It is printed on thinner 
paper than was the report of 1911, and 
makes a volume more convenient to 
handle. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


As usual, it contains the minutes of the 
annual meeting, with the constitution and 
by-laws, list of officers, committees and 
members and a roll of those present at the 
meeting, with the reports of the com- 
mittees and the papers and their discus- 
sions. 

The committee reports occupy nearly one 
hundred fewer pages this year than last, 
but papers and their discussions occupy 
correspondingly more, so that the whole 
volume contains 719 pages, approximately 
the same as last year’s report. 

The papers and their discussions given 
in the report are as follows: The Normal 
Clinical Urinalysis of the Dairy Cow, by 
Daniel J. Healy, M. D., Lexington, Ky.; 
Animal Metabolism Under Conditions of 
Poor Ventilation, by C. C. Lipp, St. Paul, 
Minn.; The Natural and Acquired Quali- 
fications of a Surgeon, by R. C. Moore, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Radial Paralysis and 
Its Treatment, by Mechanical Fixation of 
Knee and Ankle, by George H. Berns, 
Brooklyn, New York (discussed by Drs. 
Van Es, Cochran, Williams, L. A. Merillat, 
and Joseph Hughes); Stifle Lameness, by 
David W. Cochran, New York City (dis- 
cussed by Drs. Berns and L. A. Merillat); 
Knuckling as a Symptom of Spavin, by 
James McDonough, Montclair, N. J. (dis- 
cussed by Drs. Blattenberg, Joseph Hughes, 
and Dougherty); Sterility in Cattle, by 
W. L. Williams, Ithaca, N. Y.; Remarks 
on Ophthalmia, With Special Reference to 
Certain Traumatic and Idiopathic Dis- 
turbances, by R. P. Lyman, East Lansing, 
Mich. (discussed by Dr. A. H. Baker); 
The Laboratory and Its Relationship to 
Medical Science, by R. A. Archibald, 
Oakland, Cal.; Sclerostomatosis of the 
Arteries in the Horse, by Samuel Howard 
Burnett, Ithaca, New York (discussed by 
Drs. Kinsley, Giltner, Jones, and Hadwen); 
Autotherapy or the Natural Toxins in the 
Treatment of, and as a Prophylaxis to, 
Disease, by Charles H. Duncan, M. D., 
New York City (discussed by Drs. Mohler, 
Reichel, Ranck, and Kinsley); Standard, 
Pure, and Potent Biologic Products, by 
C. A. Cary, Auburn, Ala. (discussed by 
Drs. Fitzgerald, Rogers, Leech and Roberts) 
‘Some Important Factors in the Control of 
Communicable Diseases, by Veranus A. 
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Moore, Ithaca, New York; Infectious 
Abortion in Cattle, by Ward Giltner, East 
Lansing, Mich.; Results with the Comple- 
ment Fixation Test in the Diagnosis of 
Contagious Abortion of Cattle, by F. B. 
Hadley and B. A. Beach, Madison, Wis. 
(discussed by Drs. Williams, Torrance, 
Taylor, Giltner, and Salmon); Anthrax 
Vaccine, by Charles H. Higgins, Ottawa, 
Can. (discussed by Drs. Keane, Reichel, 
Kinsley, Mayo, Dinwiddie and Leech); 
Bacillary White Diarrhea in Chickens, by 
F. S..Jones, Ithaca, New York (discussed 
by Drs. Mohler, Reichel, Mayo, Kinsley, 
and Higgins); Bacillus Bronchisepticus: 
Its Relation to Canine Distemper, by 
N. S. Ferry, M. D., Detroit, Mich. (dis- 
cussed by Drs. Fish, Kinsley, Ellis, Hos- 
kins, Baker, Klein, and Reichel); The 
Serum Reaction and Serum Diagnosis of 
Dourine, by E. A. Watson, Lethbridge, 
Alberta, discussed by Dr. M. E. Knowles; 
The Sero-Diagnosis of Glanders, by K. F. 
Meyer, Philadelphia, Pa.; The Mallein 
Test, by C. J. Marshall, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Glanders Vaccine, by R. S. McKellar, 
New York City; Clinical Symptoms and 
Pathologic Anatomy of Glanders, by W. 
Reid Blair, New York City; Quarantine 
and Disinfection in Connection with Out- 
breaks of Glanders, by George W. Pope, 
Washington, D. C.; Prevalence of Glan- 
ders, Common Modes of Dissemination, 
Control and Eradication, by J. G. Wills, 
Albany, N. Y. (discussed by Drs. Rey- 
nolds, Ellis, Burnett, Kinsley, Ackerman, 
Higgins, Goss, Taylor, Rutherford, De- 
Vine, Hoskins, Moore, MacKellar, Reichel, 
and Marshall); Hog Cholera, by C. D. 
McGilvray, Winnipeg, Manitoba; Studies 
on Hog Cholera, by Walter E. King and 
Robert H. Wilson, Detroit, Mich.; Nature 
of the Virus of Hog Cholera, by R. R. 
Dinwiddie, Fayetteville, Ark.; The Eff- 
ciency of Anticholera Serum as a Cura- 
tive and Preventive Agent, by R. A. 
Craig, Lafayette, Ind.; Hog-Cholera Serum 
Work—With Special Reference to Disap- 
pointments, by M. H. Reynolds, St. Paul, 
Minn. (discussed by Drs. Meyer, Salmon, 
Kinsley, Higgins, Moore, Babb, Din- 
widdie, Mayo, Reichel, Ranck, McGilvray, 
Craig, Klein, Burson, White, Becker, 
Rogers and Craig); Educating the Public 
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on the Control and Eradication of Tubercu- 
losis, by John F. DeVine, Goshen, N. Y. 
(discussed by Drs. Marshall, Ellis and 
Moore); Bob Veal and the Conservation of 
the Meat Supply, by Pierre A. Fish, 
Ithaca, N. Y. (discussed by Drs. Mohler, 
Gill, Moore, Marshall, and Jacobs); Use 
of the Fermentation Test’ in Dairy Inspec- 
tion, by L. A. Klein and H. C. Campbell, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (discussed by Drs. Rob- 
erts, Fitzpatrick, Kinsley, Ridge, and 
Dalrymple); The Standing of the Veterina- 
ry Practitioner in the South, by E. M. 
Ranck, Agricultural College, Miss.; Clini- 
cal Instruction, by A. T. Kinsley, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Neglected Features in Most 
Courses as Now Offered, by K. W. Stouder, 
Manhattan, Kan.; and Topics Relating 
to Veterinary Education, by E. A. A. 
Grange, Toronto, Can. 

The report is worth a whole lot more than 
the amount charged for it, and should be in 
the library of every veterinarian. It may 
be secured from the Librarian of the Asso- 
ciation, Dr. S. F. Burnett, Ithaca, New 
York. Price, $3.00. 

Springtime Surgery.—A collection of 
various articles appearing in the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE during 
the past five or six years, on the subject of 
castration, obstetrics, surgical diseases of 
the new-born, with a chapter on surgery 
of the hand, compiled and edited by D. M. 
Campbell. 

The third edition of this little volume on 
veterinary surgical operations most com- 
mon during the spring and early summer 
months has been made necessary by the 
exhaustion of the preceding editions. 

It differs but slightly from the second 
edition, which was reviewed a year ago. 

Published by the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
VETERINARY MEDICINE. Cloth bound, 165 
pages. Price, $1.00. 


Missouri Veterinary Medical Asso- 


ciation. A report of the twenty-first 
annual meeting, by the Secretary Dr. S. 
Stewart, Kansas City. This report con- 
tains the constitution, by-laws and code 
of veterinary ethics of the Association, a 
list of the members and their addresses, 
a copy of the papers read at the Associa- 
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tion’s annual meeting, held in Marshall, 
July 29 and 30, 1912, and the discussions 
thereon. The report is carefully compiled 
and edited. It shows that the Missouri 
Veterinary Medical Association, after a 
period of somnolence, is again alive and 
accomplishing very much for the profession 
in the state, and is able to leave the per- 
manent records of its annual meeting with- 
out asking the aid or consent of advertisers 
or anyone else. The report is not available 
for general distribution. 

Poultry Experiments.—By Homer W. 
Jackson, Bulletin No. 120, Pennsylvania 
Agricultural Experiment Station, State 
College, Pennsylvania. This bulletin deals 
chiefly with various experiments that were 
made in incubating eggs by natural and 
artificial means. It is of interest only to 
poultry raisers. 


Annual Report of the Veterinary 
Department of the Agricultural College, 
Clemson, South Carolina—By M. Ray 
Powers, Head of the Department. This 
report deals chiefly with the activities of 
the Department in the control of hog 
cholera, and in tick eradication. From it 
we learn that the past year has witnessed 
the severest outbreak of hog cholera in 
South Carolina that the history of the 
State affords and that buzzards and dogs 
have undoubtedly been the chief factors 
in spreading the disease. Less than ten 
percent of the hogs that were given the 
antihog-cholera serum made at the College 
have succumbed to hog cholera. 

The report states that nearly one-third 
of the state is free from fever ticks, and that 
four counties have been released from 
Federal quarantine during the year. 

The loss of more than one hundred head 
of horses and mules from moulds, which 
were developed on overflowed marsh lands, 
is mentioned. 

Pasteurization of Milk and Cream in 
the Home.—By J. H. Frandsen, of the 
Dairy Husbandry Department of the 
University, Lincoln, Nebraska. This bulle- 
tin deals popularly with the subject. Illus- 
trations are given of several home-made 
contrivances for pasteurizing milk. 
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Respiratory Eiemwces a ‘the ; Tie 


Simple Nasal Catarrh, Rhinitis, Coryza, Cold 
in the Head , 


This condition as the name implies, con- 
sists of an inflammation of the nasal mucous 
(schneiderian) membrane, sometimes, how- 
ever, it extends to the mucous membrane 
of the sinuses of the head. 

Etiology—Unless the causes are dis- 
cussed as to their relative importance, 
frequency, etc., etiology is not, strictly 
speaking, the right word. Cold, infection 
and the inhalation of irritant gases and other 
substances, e. g., chemical fumes, smoke, 
dust, pollen, etc. 

Symptoms.—The first symptom noticed 
is sneezing and pruritus of the nose, the 
animal trying to alleviate the itching by 
pawing at the nose or trying to rub it 
against something. The nose is hot and 
dry and the nasal mycous membrane 
hyperemic. In from twelve to twenty- 
four hours exudation from the mucous 
membrane takes place and a discharge 
thin and watery is established. 

This later becomes thicker and more 
tenacious, taking on a purulent character. 
This discharge must be differentiated from 
that of canine distemper, which is more 
sticky and or a greenish yellow color, 
besides being nearly always of an offensive 
odor, and often streaked with blood. The 
duration of an attack of nasal catarrh is 
usually about one week. 

Treatment.—Nasal catarrh should al- 
ways receive treatment, since it opens the 
gates, as it were, to other infectious agents; 


and, furthermore, the catarrhal conditions 
may spread further down the respiratory 
tract. 

A mild laxative, such as olive oil or cas- 
cara extract, should be given, and the nose 
kept clear of discharge. Inhalation of 
medicated vapor gives great relief and 
soothes the inflamed. mucous membrane. 
A few drops of oil of eucalyptus, creolin or 
Friar’s balsam (compound tincture of 
benzoin), in a kettle of boiling water, is 
all the apparatus required for steaming 
a dog. Small doses of quinine bromide, 
given three or four times daily, is usually 
all the medicine required. Attention must 
be paid to the surroundings; the patient 
should be made comfortable in a warm, 
dry, properly-ventilated kennel. The diet 
should consist chiefly of milk and easily 
digested solid foods. 


Epistaxis 


Bleeding from the nose is usually the 
result of violence, such as a kick or blow; 
it may be slight or very profuse, according 
to the extent of the injury. It is also 
seen as a symptom in disease of the tur- 
binated bones, in neoplasms of the nasal 
or other sinuses of the head and also in 
some parasitic affections, as from the 
Pentastoma tenoides, and in hookworm 
disease (uncinaria trigonocephala infesta- 
tion). 

Treatment.—The animal must be kept 
quiet, and cold, either in the form of cold 
water or ice packs, should be applied over 
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the nasal sinuses. Spraying the nostrils 
and nasal mucous membrane with a 1-1000 
solution of adrenalin chloride will usually 
control the hemorrhage. However, in case 
the hemorrhage becomes alarming and 
fails to respond to the foregoing treatment, 
a full physiologic dose of atropine sulphate 
should be injected hypodermically. 


Laryngitis 


The most common cause of laryngitis is 
cold. The usual way in which the animal 
becomes affected is by lying near a warm 
stove or a fire until he is too warm, and 


HAVENSTONE JOCK 
The Franklin Kennels, 16 Peck Place, Chicago 


then lying by a door where a cold draught 
strikes the neck. Constant barking, as dogs 
are prone to do when away from home, at 
shows, is another prolific cause. External 
injuries to the larynx, caused by straining 
at the leash and the jerk-line applied too 
vigorously by the dog trainer whilst train- 
ing animals to the gun, is likewise to be 
considered among the causative factors. 
Laryngitis may also appear as a com- 
plication in distemper or in bronchitis. 
Symptoms.—A cough is the first symp- 
tom. This may be quite violent and at 
first is hard, harsh and dry. When exuda- 
tion takes place the cough becomes moister 
and softer. Auscultation over the larynx 
reveals wheezing or rattling sounds; manip- 
ulation of the larynx is painful, producing 
an attack of coughing. The cough is also 
easily excited and aggravated by running, 


eating, drinking, and by the administration 
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of drugs. In severe cases where the mucous 
membrane is much swollen there is a well- 
marked difficulty in respiration; the tem- 
perature runs high, 104° to 105° F., and 
the appetite is impaired. 

The average duration of an uncompli- 
cated attack of laryngitis is about four 
days, when, if not relieved, it may run on 
into the chronic form, or sudden death may 
occur from edema of the glottis. 

Treatment.—The animal must be imme- 
diately placed in warm and comfortable 
quarters and an abundance of cold water 
provided and kept constantly before him. 
According to the situation and circum- 
stance, antiphlogistine (or kalaplasma kao- 
lina U. S. P.), hot applications, constantly 
renewed, a priessnitz compress or the 
ammoniacal liniment B. P. must be ap- 
plied over the region of the larynx. 

The throat should be sprayed, three or 
four times daily, with an antiseptic solution, 
such as listerine and water, equal parts, or 
tincture iodine, one dram, normal saline 
solution, one pint. To control the cough, 
codeine sulphate, in doses of 1-4 grain to 
2 grains, according to size and weight. 


Glyco-Heroin (Smith) in teaspoonful doses 
is useful, as are also some of the preparations 
of heroin and codeine now on the market. 
Where edema of the glottis threatens, 
guaiacol should be given and pushed to 
effect; tracheotomy should not be delayed 
if there are symptoms of impending suffo- 


cation. The following prescription has 
been used with success: 
R Guaiacolis 
Glycerini 
Spts. vini rect 
M. Sig. Give half a teaspoonful in four 
teaspoonfuls of water three times daily. 


Chronic Laryngitis 


This condition usually results from an 
acute attack or from some other grave 
respiratory disorder. It may also be 
caused by new growths or it may be tu- 
berculous. Except as a sequel to the 
acute form, the approach of chronic lar- 
yngitis is gradual and unaccompanied 
by constitutional disturbances other than 
those produced by the conditions of which 
it is a complication. 

Symptoms.—The manifestations of chronic 
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laryngitis are the same as of the acute 
form, but are much modified in intensity. 
The cough is not so easily excited, but is 
hard and dry, and is usually worse at 
night, being often of a spasmodic nature. 
The larynx is not so tender on manipula- 
tion, as it is in the acute form of the dis- 
ease, though coughing can be produced 
by pressure upon it. Exercise and excite- 
ment likewise produce attacks of coughing, 
as does also exposure to cold winds or 
draughts. 

Treatment.—This as a rule is not satis- 
factory, but should consist of sedatives, to 
allay the cough, and stimulant inhalations, 
such as steam medicated with turpentine or 
oil of eucalyptus. Medicinally, guaiacol, 
in oil may be given and the patient should 
be placed on a good tonic course and liberal 
diet. A sharp counter-irritant over the 
laryngeal region is also of benefit in some 
cases. 

LARYNGEAL PARALYSIS IN AN AGED 
DOG 


On March 15th I was called to see an 
aged dog, owned by a physician of this city. 

The owner stated that on March 12th 
the dog suddenly developed a cough, and 
that he thought the dog had a bone lodged 
in his throat. 

A careful examination was made, but 
nothing could be detected. The pulse, 
respiration and temperature were normal 
and nothing was found abnormal on 
auscultation over the thorax. The animal 
was in good condition and ate without 
difficulty. 

A diagnosis was not made at this visit, 
but the use of a sedative cough syrup was 
advised. 

On March 26th I was again called and 
found the patient much worse. The cough- 
ing was very hoarse and occurred at almost 
every breath. The owner said the dog had 
coughed nearly all the night before. 

Another very careful examination was 
made and nothing was found. 

We chloroformed the animal and held a 
postmortem examination. Absolutely 
nothing was found abnormal with the respi- 
ratory tract, not even an inflamed area. 
There was marked ascites and some hydro- 
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pericardium, which was probably due to 
the excessive coughing. 

A diagnosis of laryngeal paralysis was 
made. 

Has any one had similar cases and was 
my diagnosis correct? 

The dog was fourteen years old. 

J. C. WickHAM. 
Galion, O. 


YOHIMBIN IN THE TREATMENT OF 
INCONTINENCE OF URINE IN 
THE DOG 


Stiinkel, of Leipzig, records the case of 
a fox terrier, two and one-half years old, 


which for about fourteen days had suffered 
from incontinence of urine. The dog had 
already been treated for some little time by 
the administration of salol, washing out of 
the bladder, and electricity; but- no good 
results had followed. 

Stiinkel found the animal free from fever, 
and showing no pain upon palpation of the 
abdomen. The urine, obtained by the 
catheter, gave no indication of inflamma- 
tion in the urinary organs; and in other re- 
spects no appearance of an organic disease 
could be detected in the dog. The ani- 
mal’s demeanor, however, was noteworthy; 
in place of showing the characteristic spirit 
of the fox terrier, he seemed exceedingly 
shy and timid, and was reported by the 
owner to be very nervous. Urination 
occurred frequently without any straining 
or pain, and was apparently involuntary; 
generally only small quantities of a clear 
fluid were passed. Increased thirst was 
not observed. 

Stiinkel regarded the condition as due 
either to debility of the sphincter vesicule 
or to functional disturbance of the nervous 
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center in the spinal cord governing the 
bladder. Recovery, he thought, might 
be brought about eventually by improving 
the tone of the bladder muscle; and yohim- 
bin, on account of its action upon the 
blood vessels and the urogenital center, 
seemed adapted for this purpose. (Prof. 
Fritsch, in 1911 and 1912, reported favor- 
ably upon the effects of yohimbin in simi- 
lar conditions in man.) 

Yohimbin was therefore given by the 
mouth in tablets of 0.005 Gram (about 1-13 
grain) each. Two tablets were given 
daily, and after six had been administered, 
Stiinke] was told that improvement had 
set in and that the frequent micturition 
had ceased. Four more doses were given, 


Cre.tamo Bertone, A. K. C. 140322 
Owned by Celamo Kennels, Rochester, N. Y. 


and then. recovery seemed to have been 
attained. Four days after the administra- 
tion of the last tablet, however, a relapse 
occurred; so the treatment was instituted 
afresh, ten more tablets being given. At 
first three tablets were given daily, but, as 
the dog became excited and restless under 
‘this amount, the dosage was reduced to 
one tablet daily. After this no further 
appearances of excitement were observed, 
and spontaneous urination did not appear 
again after the one relapse. When Stiinkel 
wrote his report, eight weeks had elapsed 
since the conclusion of the treatment, and 
recovery seemed complete. The whole 
demeanor of the dog had also changed, 
he had become less nervous, and the appe- 
tite, which previously had been rather 
capricious, had become regular. 

Stiinkel attributes the recovery in this 
case, which very probably originated in 
nervous disturbances, to the effect of the 
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yohimbin. He further suggests that, on 


account of the special action of the drug it 
might also be used with success in the 
frequently occurring senile incontinence of 
urine in dogs.—Translated from Berliner 
Tier. Woch., in The Veterinary Record. 


INGUINAL HERNIA 


I had three interesting cases of this con- 
dition, interesting because out of five 
puppies (Pekinese), the three dogs had 
the trouble. They were brought to me 
at seven weeks old, and having seen that 
the rupture was extensive and bilateral in 
two, I decided to operate immediately. I 
gave chloral hydrate, 30 grains, in about two 
ounces of water, and having prepared the 
seat of operation, made a small incision 
over the inguinal canal, and with a little 
neat manipulation reduced the hernia, 
placing my finger over the canal. I sutured 
deeply the external ring and skin; recovery 
in both cases was uneventful. The pups 
were sold at twenty-five dollars each, sub- 
sequent to operation. Since then they 
have done well—F. C. Henry, M. R. 
C. V. S., in The Veterinary News. 


EAR CANKER IN THE DOG 


I have been taking a great deal of notice 
of ear canker for a good many years now. 
I was much struck eight or ten years ago 
by Mr. Gray telling me that in his opinion 
a great many cases of ear canker were 
caused by parasites, and that he was 
practically certain that in ninety percent 
of all cases of canker found in Persian cats 
the presence of acari was the cause. Work- 
ing on that theory I searched very carefully 
for these acari in every case of canker that 
has come under my notice. By searching 
I mean that where I got an ear that was 
not actually purulent, but dry, and per- 
haps showing some brown discharge more 
or less dry, like dry and decomposed 
cerumen, I have taken a wipe out on a small 
piece of cotton wool on a pair of forceps, 
examined it under a lens, and I have been 
astonished at the number of cases in which 
I have found acari present. 

I think I can now say that I am certain 
that all those cases of ear canker in the dog 
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in which we find irritation, with little or 
nothing to show for it when we examine the 
inside of the ear, or in the next degree those 
cases in which we find perhaps just a little 
bit of brown stuff, but still the irritation; 
and still further those cases in which we 
find a large amount of brown discharge or 
excrement, the result of the presence of 
acari, with the meatus inflamed—I am 
certain that all those cases are due to the 
presence of -acari. 

If we do not find acari present it is not 
because they are not there, but because we 
have not been lucky enough to find them. 
I say that advisedly, because I have hunted 
for three or four consecutive days in a dog’s 
ear and found nothing in the way of an 
insect or the trace of an insect under a 
microscope and a hand-glass, and perhaps 
on the fifth or sixth day I have found 
numbers of them. I have felt certain 
then that my failure in the first case was 
not because they were not there, but simply 
because I was unlucky or not careful 
enough in searching, and so unable to find 
them. 

Supposing that I am right, and that a 
very large percentage of cases—I think I 
can say eighty or ninety percent—of ear 
canker are due to the presence of insects, 
the next question is, How are we going to 
get rid of them? and that is my trouble. I 
have tried everything that I could think of. 
I have had moderate success with some and 
absolute failure with others, but complete 
success I can honestly say I have very sel- 
dom yet had. To allay the irritation and 
to endeavor in some way to kill the para- 
sites. 

I will mention a few of the remedies I 
have used: Zinc oxide lotion, sulphur Iction, 
oil of stavesacre, iodoform, lysol, formidine, 
fir tree oil, glycerin, glycerin and _ per- 
chloride of mercury, tincture of iodine, and 
various dry dressings and ointments, such 
as zinc oxide ointment. Sulphur lotion I 
found fairly satisfactory, I think due to the 
fact that when the sulphur which is carried 
in suspension had got into,the ear and came 
in contact with animal secretions, sul- 
phuretted hydrogen has been formed, and 
that has gone a long way towards killing 
the mature insect. But I cannot say it has 
been successful in destroying the eggs, 
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because in three or four weeks it is quite 
possible that the canker has returned. 

With regard to oil of stavesacre, which is 
so well spoken of by many people, I think it 
an extremely disappointing drug. One may 
get nine samples out of ten that are abso- 
lutely worthless, and one sample which is 
very efficacious; and the trouble is that 
when we come to buy a fresh supply we 
cannot be certain of getting it from the 
same sample; it is very unreliable. 

Iodoform I have had very good results 
with, but then we are limited again in its 
use. How many ladies will tolerate your 
putting iodoform into a dog’s ear when 
they want to have the dog attendant 
about them in the house? 

Fir tree oil—I do not know what it is— 
I was induced to use because a botanist told 
me that he found it invaluable for destroy- 
ing small insect life, such as blight and so on, 
and that it was invaluable in the destruc- 
tion of ticks. I tried it on ticks, and it 
does destroy them, but I cannot say I am 
sure that it destroys the acari in a dog’s ear. 
I have tried it in a cat’s ear, and it nearly 
drove the cat mad. It sets up a consider- 
able amount of irritation. 

Glycerin I have been advised to use in the 
destruction of small insects by Sir Stewart 
Stockman. It is a very fine thing if you 
can keep it constantly on the insects, but 
there again you have to fill the ear with 
glycerin, and a good many animals object 
very strongly to that. I have had better 
results by using a solution of perchloride 
of mercury and glycerine in the strength of 
1 to 250; and if the animal will not tolerate 
that, you can add a little water to it to 
make it a little thinner—it is fairly effi- 
cacious. 

I think perhaps the best results that I 
have had were obtained from using tinc- 
ture of iodine. I know it sounds a terrible 
thing to pour tincture of iodine into the 
external auditory meatus, but I have done 
it repeatedly, and if the animal is not a 
fidgety creature I have taken a swab of 
cotton wool, put it on the end of a pair of 
forceps, put it in iodine, swabbed out the 
meatus, left it for five or six days, and 
repeated it once a week for three or four * 
weeks. You get a certain amount of 
scaling, but certainly a great amount of 
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benefit. I have not tried it long enough 


to say that it is absolutely a cure, but 
such cases as I have tried it in have very 
materially improved under that treatment. 
If any one will tell me of a certain, safe, 
and painless cure for ear canker I shall 











“My Per Spaniev”’ 
L. Nutter, Youngstown, Mo. 


be very much obliged.—G. H. Livesey, 
M. R. C. V. S., Brighton, England, in 
The Veterinary News. 


WHY ANTHELMINTICS SOMETIMES 
FAIL IN THE DOG 


I am often asked why it is that when a 
dog is sent to a veterinary surgeon to be 
treated for worms the treatment is so often 
unsuccessful. I think that very often 
depends upon the owner: the owner will 
not prepare the dog properly to receive the 
worm dose. But that is not always the 
reason. Undoubtedly, if one can give a 
dose and get a quick action with a profu- 
sion of worms, one gains a fair amount of 
kudos. People like plenty to look at for 
their money. But on many occasions one 
can dose a dog in the ordinary way and 
get no result at all; then the owner will take 
him to somebody else, who doses him 
without any particular care, and he gets 
a result at once. He gets all the kudos, 
and the other one gets all the blame. That 
has happened to me many a time. 
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It seems to me that the reason for this 
is that for some reason or other the worm 
dose administered by the first man has 
not really come into contact with the 
worm itself. Many of the worms lie, as 
we know from post-mortem examination, 
embedded in the intestinal mucus. If you 
want to get rid of the worm you must make 
him let go. 

I do not think one vermifuge is better 
than another, although some are praised 
and some are blamed. But they are all 
good, and every one that I have ever tried 
has been efficacious, not always in every 
case, but in the majority of cases. I think 
in order to obviate failure you must first 
of all see that the dog is free from food. 
He should really have a good starvation 
for twenty-four hours: he should be starved 
beforehand, or be given a good dose 
of oil or saline to clear the intestinal 
mucus away and prepare him for the worm 
dose. 

When the worm dose is given, in order 
to get a result I think you want to follow 
it up within the hour by something to 
ensure a prompt action of the bowels. It is 
not enough ‘to give, we will say, tenalin 
or one of the other few favorite prepara- 
tions, to shift the worm, if the dog is slow 
in its action of the bowels. You may give 
a dose at ten o’clock in the morning, but 
when you come back from your rounds at 
four o’clock in the afternoon the man says 
the dog has passed nothing, and you have 
a failure. 

Whereas if you will dose him at 
nine o’clock, and if he has not been sick 
at half-past nine give him an enema of 
warm glycerine and water, you have an 
action in another ten minutes; and I will 
guarantee that in nineteen cases out of 
twenty you will have the worm too, be- 
cause if the dog is moderately empty the 
vermifuge passes over the head of the worm 
and makes him let go. 

Then your brisk purge shifts him 
from his place, and if you will stir the 
bowels up to act quickly while he is free 
in the bowel you will get rid of him before 
he has time to get hold again. 

G. H. Livesey, M. R. C. V. S. 

Brighton, England. 

—The Veterinary News. 
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SuBjECT.—Bay saddle mare, heavy in 
foal. General condition, good. Height 
about 15.2; weight about 1000 pounds. 
Owned by W. D. O’Kelley, Greenville, 
Miss. : 

History.—Mare brought to hospital 
about ten thirty Monday morning, Feb. 
24, 1913. Owner first noticed her sick 
about seven o’clock. Had eaten Sunday 
night but had refused her feed at about six 
o’clock when she was fed Monday morning. 
She had had “‘Peruna Feed” and alfalfa hay 
for feed all winter. No treatment had 
been given the mare up to the time she 
was brought to the hospital except a little 
exercise had been given under saddle. 

SymMFToms.—Mare was in some pain but 
did not appear to be suffering a great 
amount. Pulse sixty-four, strong and rapid; 
respiration increased, short, and labored; 
membrana nictitans yellowish red in color; 
no peristalsis and considerable tympanitis 
present. Examination per rectum showed 
large intestines filled with feces and gas 


and a few hard balls of feces were found in . 


the rectum. 

D1aGnosis.—Impaction of the large in- 
testines but at the same time the case 
appeared to be somewhat different from 
the usual cases of impaction for there did 
not seem to be as much pain present as 
most cases of impaction show in the first 
few hours. 

TREATMENT.—A dose of colic medicine 
was given to quiet pain and an ounce of 
turpentine in a quart of raw linseed oil. 


Obstruction From an Intestinal Calculus 











As the pain continued another dose of 
colic medicine was given in a half hour anda 
trocar was used to relieve the gas pressure. 
From noon until about six o’clock the mare 
rested quietly, lying on the right side most 
of the time occasionally rising but would 
not remain standing long. During the 
afternoon and up to midnight linseed oil 
was given in two ounce doses every hour. 
Some peristalsis was obtained by giving 
ammonium carbonate but not enough to 
relieve the tympanites. About eleven 
o’clock that night a colic tablet (arecoline, 
gr. 1-3; eserine, gr. 1-3; pilocarpine gr. 
1-3) was given and repeated in a half hour. 
An aloin physic ball (P. D. & Co.) was 
given at this time also. From one o’clock 
until morning the mare appeared easier, 
tympanites disappeared, and the respira- 
tion returned to normal. During the fore- 
noon of the following day the mare again 
became restless. She would lie down with 
both forelegs stretched out in front of her, 
occasionally rising to a sitting posture, then 
lying down again and rolling. During the 
day, Tuesday, warm water injections were 
used every hour. That night two ounces 
of oil were given every hour all night and as 
the heart was very rapid five drops of 
tincture of aconite was given every half 
hour to effect. All day Wednesday there 
was no change, the mare remaining ap- 
parently in the same condition. On Thurs- 
day morning upon rectal examination a hard 
ball of what was supposed at the time to be 
feces could be felt through the wall of the 
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rectum in the pelvic flexure of the floating 
colon. This could not be broken up nor 
crushed by pressing it against the pelvis 
nor by manipulation with the hand. 
Warm water and raw linseed oil injections 
were tried but the mare would not hold 
them long and they did but little good. 
From Friday until Sunday (Feb. 28th to 
Mar. 2nd) this obstruction remained in 
about the same place. On Sunday after- 
noon a full dose of arecoline was given. 
Monday morning (Mar. 3rd) upon rectal 
examination the obstruction could be felt 
in the rectum but it clung so closely to the 
walls of the rectum that it was impossible 
to remove it whole without rupturing the 
wall of the rectum. 

This obstruction was broken up and 
removed and proved to be a calculus 
weighing twelve ounces, in its center was a 
piece of strap about two inches long and a 
half inch in width. That afternoon the 
mare foaled a dead colt, killed probably by 
the dose of arecoline the preceding day as 
up to that time the colt was alive. Purg- 
ing was now very severe and could not be 
checked. The mare continued to grow 
weaker and died Wednesday morning, 
March 5th. From Tuesday the mare drank 
from one to two pails of water daily but 
never would take much grain nor hay. 

Post MortEM.—The mare was emaciated 
and muscles of abdomen much drawn up. 
Severe gastroenteritis and peritonitis were 
present. Intestines practically empty. 
The mucous lining of the floating colon 
and rectum was lacerated in several places, 
was edematous and could be easily stripped 
off. 

No doubt a great deal of the inflammation 
came from the large amount of purgatives 
given. 

Up until the time the mare lost her 
colt she was strong but from then on she 
became weak so rapidly that it was im- 
possible to save her. Had it been possible 
to have made a positive diagnosis before 
Thursday morning so much oil and other 
purgatives would not have been given but 
with or without them there was but one 
chance to save the patient’s life and that 
was to get rid of the obstruction. 

E. S. Norton, V. M. D. 

Greenville, Miss. 
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IMMUNIZATION AGAINST TRYPANO- 
SOME-INFECTION 


Prof. D. Schilling, Berlin (Deutsch. Tier- 
aerztl. Wochenschr., 1913, No. 1), describes 
the use of tartar emetic to kill the Trypano- 
soma microorganisms. He mixes a tartar 
emetic solution, 1: 400, with the same 
quantity of the Trypanosoma suspension 
and lets the whole mixture stand two 
hours, then after centrifugation he uses the 
killed trypanosoma bodies for vaccine. 

The horses treated with this vaccine 
remained healthy against infection with 
virulent Nagana mouse-blood. 


Chicago, Il. 


AN OPERATION FOR SCROTAL HERNIA 


I think it would interest some of your 
readers of Springtime Surgery if the next 
edition contained an article on the castra- 
tion of colts with scrotal hernia. The most 
popular operation on this side is the covered 
one, by placing a special steel clamp over 
the tunica vaginalis reflexus. 

The operation I refer to is performed as 
follows: After the animal is secured in 
the dorsal position and the scrotum washed 
with a three percent solution of lysol, 
examine the hernia and try to find the 
testicle, and having secured this return the 
bowels, etc., into the abdomen. If the 
intestine has returned to the abdominal 
cavity by reason of the animal being on its 
back, it may be necessary to turn him on 
his side before you can secure the testicle. 
Having obtained hold on the testicle and 
having the horse well up, on his back, 
manipulate the testicle so as to work it up 
the scrotum as far as possible towards the 
perineum, then make an incision through 
the scrotum but not through the tunica 
reflexa, then having secured the testicle 
covered by the tunica, through the wound 
in the scrotum; proceed to make as small 
an opening into the tunica as is consistent 
with getting the testicle through. The 
great point now is to secure the tunica by 
putting a loop to it before removing the 
testicle with the ecrasure, so that it will not 
fall back into the canal with the stump of 
the cord. 
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Now then proceed to suture the wound 
in the tunica. Be sure to take a good firm 
hold with each suture and put them rather 
close together, then suture the wound in 
the scrotum in the same way. After the 
animal gets on his feet, the hernia comes 
down as before but the wounds will be up 
at the back of the scrotum and there will be 
no tension on the sutures. 

The animal can tbe turned loose into a 
clean box and in two or three weeks the 
hernia will have disappeared. 

W. G. BUNNELL. 

Rochdale, England. 


POINTED PARAGRAPHS: 


At this season many of us are called upon 
in cases of difficult parturition, many in- 
teresting experiences being met with. A 
couple of drams of chloroform, injected 
into the trachea during a difficult case, 
helps one out wonderfully. 

To remove the retained fetal membranes 
from a mare with ease and without injury 
to the animal, catch the free portion of 
the membrane with the right hand, keep 


turning and twisting, occasionally giving a 


slight pull towards you. This method may 


be employed without the attendant know- - 


ing what is being done by inserting one 
hand into the vagina. 

A simple yet handy instrument in cases 
of parturition is a piece of half-inch gas 
pipe, or a nickel tube, two and a half or 
three feet long, through which insert a 
double piece of flexible wire (hay baling 
wire will do), place the loop end over the 
object, say the lower jaw, when a hook 
would pull through or a rope slip off, then 
wind or roll the free portion with a small 
piece of stick. You can place on any 
pressure you choose. 


I frequently notice mention made re- 


garding inserting the hand into the womb. 
I do not deem it advisable myself, even 
though you use the necessary precaution. 
You frequently meet cases where you have 
to, in such cases as retention of pieces of 
the fetal membranes. Frequently upon 
examination you find the organ having 
failed to contract, remove the portion of 
membrane, irrigate the organ with a good 
solution of potassium permanganate, after 
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which syphon. I have found in nearly 
twenty years’ experience the following to 
work very nicely: 

Fl. ex. ergot 

Tinct. opii, q. s 

M.: Give one dram every hour. 

In dealing with the above cases one can- 
not be too careful about keeping the hands 
and arms free from abrasions, as you can 
never determine the results, that is, whether 
it will finally land you or not. How many 
of our fellow practitioners have become in- 
fected through a small scratch. They are 
not all here to tell the tale, so exercise care 
every time. It’s up to you. 

The fetal membranes in the cow are 
frequently much more difficult to remove 
owing to the cotyledons, the membranes 
being attached firmly, grasp the free por- 
tion of the membrane with either the right 
or left hand, insert the other hand into the 
uterus, remove by separating the membrane 
from the cotyledon with the finger and 
thumb. It being a case that you cannot 
hurry with, take time to do it thoroughly. 

Animals retaining the membranes do not 
gain or get into condition that year, even 
though they be on the finest pasture. 
They suffer from septicemia. The milk 
from such cows is not fit for consumption. 

J. L. Crark, V. S. 

Russell, Man. 

PRACTICAL SUCCESSES OF SERUM- 

THERAPY 

Prof. Dr. H. Meissner (Deutsch. Tier- 
aerztl. Wochenschr., 1913, No. 1) says, that 
the best success has been obtained in com- 
bating swine-erysipelas, yet success has 
also been obtained with other infectious 
diseases, especially with anthrax and white 
scours of sucklings, and the prophylactic 
value of the serumtherapy cannot be 
denied if it is properly used. 

That we cannot give practical reports on 
a number of infectious diseases is the 
reason, first, that we have sometimes in- 
sufficient sera, and second, that the amounts 
of sera necessary to cure are too large for 
general use. 

Finally it is to be noted that the kind of 
application is often of great importance in 
relation to the efficiency. 
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We know that the antibodies, admin- 
istered intravenously, are distributed in the 
blood after a few hours and begin to act; 
while by subcutaneous exhibition they 
require several days before the serum is 
entirely absorbed. 

Therefore the author recommends in 
all cases where a quick cure and prophy- 
lactic effect is desired to use only the in- 
travenous application-method. 

C. A. ZELL. 

Chicago, IIl. 


WHAT IS ABYSSINIAN DESERT 
COMPANION? 


Will you please supply the formula of 
“Abyssinian Desert Companion”? The 
stockmen and freighters here have great 
faith in it and claim very good results from 
its use. If the veterinarian does not know 
the formula of the patent medicines used 
in his locality he is placed at some disad- 
vantage with his clients, both because he 
does not know the agents on which his 
patients may be filled up when called to 
see them, and because clients having a 


remedy they believe produces miraculous 
results, and about which their veterinatian 
knows nothing are not inclined to be con- 
vinced when told that his prescription will 
accomplish more. 


James G. Utrt. 

Bishop, Cal. 

[An inquiry addressed to the manufac- 
turer of “Abyssinian Desert Companion”’ 
elicited only the following information. 

“Abyssinian Desert Companion is new 
in this—it is antispasmodic, sedative, car- 
minative, and diaphoretic, has the effect 
of narcotics, without containing a single 
narcotic or violent agent of that kind in its 
composition. 

“It is purely a vegetable preparation, 
and being of the above nature you do not 
have to be told that it is a safe remedy. 
Its effectiveness for the purpose for which it 
is advised is beginning to be known all 
over this state [California] without any 
advertising.” 

The labels on this package would lead 
one to believe it belongs to the ordinary 
class of proprietary nostrums, which are 
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more effective in separating farmers from 
their money than in conducing to the 
recovery of their ailing livestock. 

Under a picture showing at the same 
time a desert and an oasis, pyramids and 
mountains, camel-riding Arabs and an 
armored knight on horseback, a rhinoceros 
and a giraffe peacefully contemplating one 
another, we find on the label the following 
extravagant claims: “A specific for colic, 
scouring and botts. A valuable com- 
pound for wind colic, flatulent colic, botts, 
diarrhea, scouring, dysentery, inflammation 
of the bowels, bladder and kidneys, colds 
in the head, coughs, fits, mad staggers, 
looseness of the bowels, and inflammation 
of the brain. For botts it has no equal.” 

The dose is one teaspoonful every fifteen 
minutes to three hours, depending upon 
the condition which it is to cure. A tea- 
spoonful of it in a half-pail of water is 
claimed to be unequalled for cholera and 
diarrhea in poultry. The most essential 
part likewise is not overlooked, but in 
bold-faced type we find that the price is 
one dollar per bottle. That it is fifty per- 
cent alcohol is the only information on the 
label as to the composition of this com- 
pound.—Ep.] 


DOCTOR MERILLAT VISITS-CALIFORNIA 
VETERINARIANS 


The veterinarians of Los Angeles con- 
ceived the idea of inviting the members of 
the profession in Southern California to 
join them in inviting Dr. L. A. Merillat of 
Chicago to give a series of lectures and 
clinics in this city. 

Quick responses came from Sacramento 
to San Diego. Arrangements were soon 
completed, and the doctor accompanied by 
Mrs. Merillat arrived in the city of the 
Angeles on January 12th. 

Immediately after their arrival a fine 
rain appeared, which slackened practice, 
and gladdened the hearts (as only a Cali- 
fornia rain can), thus insuring a good 
attendance during the week. 

Clinics were held every afternoon, at 
which ample material was on hand to 
demonstrate the latest and most difficult 
surgical operations, which Doctor Merillat 
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performed in a most instructive and en- 
tertaining manner. 

He gave a lecture each evening on surgi- 
cal topics, which gave us new, and bright- 
ened our old, ideas, and at the end of the 
week, which seemed all tog short, we all 
voted the experiment a financial, educa- 
tional, and social success. 

J. A. DELL, 
Sec. Treas. of Comm. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

AN UNUSUAL DEVICE FOR RU- 
MENOTOMY 


I shall add a brief treatment which I 
used to help me out once when called to 
treat a heifer very much distended by 
fermented ingesta in the rumen. The 
tongue protruded and the beast was gasp- 
ing for breath. Having no appropriate 
instrument or medicine, to treat this case, 
with me, while looking amongst my instru- 
ments in my emergency case I spied a 
tracheotomy tube. I made up my mind 
that I would try to use it, to aid me in 
relieving the pressure of this gas and 
ingesta, so alarming at this time. I made 
an incision large enough to insert the 
larger portion of the tube and quickly 
inserted the other half and secured in place. 
This opening allowed some relief, but I 
soon discovered the necessity of going 
further, and removing some of the con- 
tents. 

I found a piece of tin in the yard, about 
sixteen inches long, which I shaped in the 
form of a trough, small enough to pass 
into the tube and pass well into the paunch 
or rumen. I soon discovered that I had 
a means of evacuating the contents of a 
critter’s stomach which was simple and 
very effectual, and the wound was much 


more quickly healed and was less serious — 


in its lesions than to perform rumenotomy 
in the usual way. I left the tube in this 
case for two weeks and fasted the animal, 
to allow the contents to pass from this 
organ, so that the ingesta would not be 
likely to overflow when the animal re- 
ceived its usual allowance of food. Previ- 
ous to this operation I had performed ru- 
menotomy upon six cattle. The fifth was 
abull. I took from his stomach 135 pounds 
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of ingesta and did not remove nearly all 
the contents. These five cases all re- 
covered. The sixth case died. I am of 
the opinion that the latter method might 
be a success in nearly every operation. 
WILLET TANNER, V. S. 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


UNUSUAL CASE OF METASTASIS 


Editor AMERICAN JOURNAL OF VETERINARY 
MEDICINE: 

Complying with your request for a dis- 
cussion of the report of the case of meta- 
static pneumonia following the fracture of 
the tibia, by A. C. Wight, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. [See page 181, March issue.', will say, 
that it is apparent that the conclusions 
drawn here are in accord with the opinion 
of pathologists in general, and as these 
cases are rarely reported, we are glad to 
find that an occasional man reports the 
actual findings of what appears at first 
sight as rather unusual cases. 

In Kinsley’s ‘Veterinary Pathology,” 
on page 128, a statement will be found in 
regard to the fat-cell emboli, and embolisms 
resulting from them in the lungs are rather 
common in fractures of long bones. I am 
inclined to think the same explanation 
may account for the cause of death in the 
subject entitled “An Unexplained Death,” 
on page 176, of the same issue, and signed 
by W. M., Philadelphia, Pa. In the re- 
cent instance, however, I would rather 
suspect that the embolism occurred in the 
brain and probably produced capillary 
apoplexy and death just the same as 
anthrax bacilli will produce apoplectiform 
anthrax. 

I trust that further reports of interesting 
cases of this kind may follow. 

A. T. KINSLEY. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

MONTANA VETERINARY LEGISLATION 
SATISFACTORY 

I am sending you under separate cover 
a copy of the Montana Veterinary Practice 
Law (see discussion on page 268), which 
passed both Houses of the last Legislature 
and was signed by the Governor on the 13th 
of March. 
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While this is not just what we veterina- 
rians started out to get, it is the best we 
could do, and I believe it will be a very 
satisfactory law for us. You will note that 
the “Farrier” clause included all who are 
not graduates and that there will be none 
registered under that clause after July of 
this year. 

The examining board 
appointed as yet. 

Dr. W. J. Butler, of Miles City, succeeded 
Dr. M. E. Knowles as state veterinarian, on 
March 4th. Doctor Butler was formerly 
in the B. A. I. service, and, I am informed, 
is a graduate of the American Veterinary 
College. 

The law of 1911, providing for the 
appointment of four special deputy state 
veterinarians, for the purpose of tuberculin 
testing of dairy cattle, is still in effect and 
appropriations of $15,000 a year were made 
to continue the work. 

Our most excellent live-stock - sanitary 
laws were not affected by the last legisla- 
ture and continue in force. 


has not been 


A-2: K.. 
Livingstone, Mont. 


NECROSIS FOLLOWING AZOTURIA 


In your January number Doctor Robin- 
son reported a case of liquefactive necrosis 
of muscular tissues, as a sequence of azo- 
turia, in support of which I wish to recite 
the following case. : 

The patient was a bay gelding, aged 
eight years, and had not been used for 
several days. He was hitched December 
18th and developed a typical case of azo- 
turia, with all four quarters involved. He 
was returned to barn and given treatment. 
Was much improved December 19th, with 
the exception of left forelimb, which he 
could not use, and he evinced considerable 
pain on being moved. December 25th 
large tumor or swelling appeared ,evolving 
spinatus muscles; he could not use leg; 
the temperature 103° F. I opened the 
tumor and evacuated about two quarts of 
pus, accompanied by considerable gas; 
cleansed with hydrogen dioxide; and gave 
echinacea internally. January 25th re- 
covery was complete. The animal did not 
lie down from the time of the first attack 
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until several days after the opening of 
abscess, thus eliminating all possibility of 
lesions being due to bruising of the parts. 
I have had other similar cases, and in no 
case could I attribute the condition to 
bruising of the tissues. 
W. F. Brown ez, M. D.C. 
Little York, Ill. 


RUPTURE OF DIAPHRAGM 


On November 11, I was requested to 
attend harness mare, which left the farm 
in the milk cart at 9 a. m., not in her usual 
form. When she had gone three miles 
she showed signs of colic, and received 
medicine, which gave no relief. I saw her 
about 3:30 p. m., and found her in pain. 
with pulse 60 and quickened breathing. I 
gave colic medicine and a good dose of 
chloral; called again about 8:30, and found 
great change for the worse. 

On examining per rectum I found no 
distension, in fact, was rather struck with 
room; there was no resistance to introduc- 
tion of arm full length. I began to wonder 
what I had to deal with, as it threatened to 
be fatal—and quickly, too. After watching 
my patient a while, and from quite a yard 
away, I heard liquid sounds as she lay on 
her side, and was led to examine the chest, 
and question the owner as to her behavior 
during preceding few days; he stated that 
she had been in perfect health. The sound 
was at each beat of the heart, so I could 
offer no other opinion but that the dia- 
phragm had given way and the bowels were 
in the chest. The postmortem examination 
confirmed such to be the case.—SAm CHAmM- 
BERS, M. R. C. V. S., Huddersfield, Eng- 
land, in The Veterinary Record. 


RUPTURED ARTERY IN A NEWLY 
CALVED HEIFER 


On November 20th, I received urgent re- 
quest to see a heifer, which had been calved 
little more than a week, and had lost a 
large quantity of blood per vaginam, which 
left her just alive. I pushed towels soaked 
in salt and water into vaginal passage, to 
be removed and resoaked from time to 
time, and allowed plenty of salt water to 
drink, and much to my surprise she made 
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rapid progress, and being in the district on 
Novermber 30th, I was quite pleased with 
her general condition: she had not bled 
for ten days. The following morning I 
received a message saying she had bled 
to death, and to send the knacker. 

On opening up the passage the ruptured 
artery presented a nodular projection mid- 
way between the vagina and os uteri. 
I had ventured an opinion at the com- 
mencement that “bleeding may again 
take place when the loss of blood has been 
made up,” and that the artery had re- 
ceived serious injury in giving birth to 
calf, with consequent degeneration of the 
walls—Sam CHAMBERS, M. R. C. V. S., 
Huddersfield, England, in The Veterinary 
Record. 


TOXEMIA 

We have had several cases similar to 
the following quickly put right by udder 
treatment. On February 15th a cow in 
full milk, calved about two months, was 
found in the morning unable to rise. 
We were summoned urgently, to find her 
with legs extended, head on the ground, 
jaws held, grinding teeth, and had a fit 
which looked like finishing her off, the 
eyes being retracted and breathing almost 
arrested. The udder was unlike that of a 
cow in full milk, quite pale and flaccid, and 
not a gill of milk where six or seven quarts 
was the usual. After inquiring about the 
feed, I concluded that probably the toxin 
was being generated in the udder, and pro- 
ceeded to inflate with filtered air—not too 
full, and succeeded in getting down one 
ounce of chloral hydrate. After this she 
improved like any ordinary milk fever case. 

As to the exciting cause, one of our 
clients is strongly of opinion that it is 
closely connected with the period of estrum, 
which is certainly worth one’s careful 
observation.—SAamM CHAMBERS, M.R.C.V.S., 
Huddersfield, England, in The Veterinary 
Record. 


THERAPEUTICS OF THE HOSE-PIPE 


In or about July, 1903, a very brief and 
crude article from my pen appeared in 
The Veterinary Record, entitled ‘The bac- 
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terial aspect of hydrotherapy.” Therein 
it was suggested that in part at least, the 
beneficial results of cold irrigation for open 
wounds might be attributed to the in- 
hibitive effect of the low temperature upon 
bacterial growth and multiplication. 

Later in the same year I read, and at- 
tempted to defend, at a meeting of the 
Edinburgh Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, a thesis upon the same subject. The 
article referred to passed, naturally enough, 
without comment; the thesis was vigorously 
combated. 

After ten years of varied surgical ex- 
perience my own faith in the theory has 
become modified, not because of the re- 
sults obtained by a consistent practice of 
cold irrigation, but because of my increased 
recognition of the part played by mechanical 
influences. 

The results have been excellent. The 
hose-pipe as a means in equine surgery has 
attained to a position, in military veterinary 
hospitals, second to none. With a sufhi- 
cient water supply, a hose-pipe or pipes, 
a few simple instruments and some tincture 
of iodine, one can confidently undertake the 
treatment of 90 per cent of surgical in- 
juries—exclusive of foot and eye lesions. 

It is not intended to suggest that the 
writer has been responsible for the intro- 
duction of cold irrigation into the service. 
Other people have done this, my remarks 
are merely coincidental. 

The means by which cold irrigation exerts 
its good effects would appear to be as fol- 
lows: 

1. The constringent effect of cold water 
upon the tissues, presenting an obstacle 
to the penetration by bacteria. 

2. The depressant effect of cold upon 
bacterial growth and multiplication. 

3. The mechanical washing away of 


‘bacteria and their toxins. 


4. The restraining effect of cold upon 
excessive granulation. 

One of the opposition arguments, upon 
which greatest stress was laid in the debate 
on the above mentioned thesis, was that 
academic objection to cold applications— 
the depression of local vitality and conse- 
quent retarding of the regenerative proc- 
esses. 

However great a part this may play in 
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human surgery, it hardly applies to injuries 
of the horse. The tendency in this animal 
is for granulation tissue to form far in excess 
of the immediate needs of repair. With 
the cold irrigation treatment, granulation 
is controlled, and the scar becomes almost 
imperceptible in the majority of cases. 
With the older treatment of warm applica- 
tions and the necessity for caustics later, 
the difficulty of efficient control of the latter 
became evident in the large and disfiguring 
scars which frequently rema‘ned. This 
observation is well demonstrated in South 
African country-bred horses, many of 
whom carry large blemishes to their graves, 
the result of early barbed wire injuries 
and subsequent treatment with quicklime. 

The points to be observed with the cold- 
irrigation treatment are as follows: 

1. There must be free drainage. for 
wound discharges. To irrigate a deep 
wound without an adequate surface open- 
ing or dependent orifice is frequently to 
court disaster. Healing occurs rapidly on 
the surface, while abscess formation pro- 
ceeds in the depths. 

2. In very cold weather irrigation should 
not be too long continued at one time. 

3. Too strong a stream of water should 
not be used, as it tends to wash away 
the delicate surface granulation-tissue and 
thus retard healing. 


4. Sutured wounds should not be irri- | 


gated, lest thereby the stitches are softened, 
and may tear away. 

The hose-pipe with a gentle stream 
suffices for the majority of cases, but when 
an animal is too severely injured to be 
moved from his box, or where water is not 
“laid on,” the old-fashioned but effective 
method of the overhead paraffin tin or 
other receptacle filled with water, through 
a small hole in the bottom of which water 
trickles down, a tape or piece of string 
may be successfully adopted. This plan 
has been used with great success in the 
Bloemfontein Veterinary Hospital, for the 
large wounds following removal of pieces of 
bone necessitated by compound fracture of 
the ilium. 

The advantages that can be claimed for 
the cold irrigation treatment are numerous 
and indisputable. 

Always provided that the treatment is 
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commenced early, it may be stated that 
cellulitis seldom or never occurs. Healing 
is more rapid than with any other known 
form of open-wound treatment. 

The technic is simplicity itself. The 
necessity for sponges, the so-called aseptic 
pail, and to a large extent surgical pledgets, 
is dispensed with, thus obviating that ever- 
present danger, the carrying of wound in- 
fection by careless dressers. 

The treatment may be used almost 
universally for any kind of open wound. 
Fistulous withers, with free provision for 
drainage, frequently heal with miraculous 
rapidity. 

It would appear feasible that large 
galvanized iron or canvas tanks, with a 
device for being raised a sufficient height 
from the ground to allow of irrigation by 
gravity, might form part of the equipment 
of military veterinary hospitals, on the 
lines of communication of an Army. In 
European countries there would usually 
be a sufficient water supply. 

With reference to the duration of the 
irrigation, each day it may be varied widely, 
according to the severity of the case. For 


very simple wounds ten minutes twice 


daily suffice. For serious lesions two hours 
a day is not too long. When the stream is 
very tiny, as in the use of the above- 
mentioned irrigation apparatus, it may be 
continued day and night with good results. 
After irrigation the wound is dried and 
dressed with tincture of iodine and pro- 
tected or not as seems advisable. 

These remarks on technic have been 
appended only for the information of those 
who have not adopted the irrigation meth- 
od. 

Looking back on the course of one’s 
academic instruction in surgical principles, 
it has always appeared strange that no 
great stress was laid upon the essential 
peculiarities of equine physiology and habits 
that make it so necessary to depart widely 
in many cases from methods of human 
surgery. 

One’s notes or textbooks reveal no par- 
ticular allusion to the advantages of cold 
applications in surgery of the horse. The 
use of dressings, etc., is left entirely to the 
discretion of the young veterinary surgeon, 
save that there is elaborate description of 
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technic based upon human surgical meth- 
ods. The anatomical peculiarities of the 
limbs of the horse alone make it necesasry 
to devise peculiar methods of treatment. 

Where in human anatomy are found those 
large areas of tissue without muscle, and 
abounding in extensive burse, such as 
obtain below the knee and hock of the 
horse. His exceedingly septic surround- 
ings make it practically impossible to apply 
any sort of dressing or bandage that will 
retain the wound in even a moderately 
germ-free condition. The tension of the 
skin of the limbs renders suturing almost 
hopelessly ineffective. To thoroughly 
cleanse the wound free from bacteria and 
toxins twice daily by irrigation, and to so 
constringe the tissues by cold that they 
will be more resistant to the entrance and 
penetration of fresh microorganisms, are 
all one can do. By the use of warm fomen- 
tations, on the contrary, the tissues are 
softened and the penetration of fresh 
bacteria is made easy. " 

The human surgeon can use any form 
of fomentation he wishes, as by mechanical 
facilities for dressing, instructions to his 
patient, and comparatively aseptic sur- 
roundings, re-infection is rendered almost 
impossible-—WAKEFIELD RAINEY, Capt 
A. V. C., Bloemfontein, S. A., in The Vet- 
erinary Record. 


AZOLYSIN FAILED IN TWO CASES 





I HAVE used Azolysin in the treatment of 
two severe cases of azoturia. In the first 
case the patient died in thirty hours from 
the onset of the disease. The second case 
received Azolysin in the very beginning 
and went down seven hours later, and died 
in sixty-six hours. Azolysin appeared to 
have no effect whatever on either of these 
cases. 

F. N. SHERRICK. 

Connellsville, Pa. 


WE wouLp like someone to give us, 
through the journal, their experience as to 
the cause and cure for the ailment of a 
cow that vomits every three or four days. 

¥. ¥. ¥. 


——,, Long Island. 


FOAMY MILK, WHAT CAUSES IT? 
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Dr. W. A. Scott, of Columbus, Georgia, 
has found his practice increasing so rapidly, 
that it has been necessary to secure help, 
and he has formed a partnership with Dr. 
A. P. Thomas, of the Cincinnati Veterinary 
College, class ’11. 


FOAMY MILK, WHAT CAUSES IT? 





A patron of mine has difficulty in ob- 
taining butter from his cream. As soon 
as churning is commenced the cream begins 
to foam and will overflow if the churning is 
continued. It takes him hours to get any 
butter out of it and he often fails even 
then. The cows are healthy and good 
milkers in season, but they will not freshen 
for three months yet. 

E. D. V. 

——, Oklahoma. 

[A similar inquiry is answered in the 
Farmers’ Guide, Huntington, Indiana, as 
follows: 

“Your trouble in this case is not due to 
the cow, but to the condition of the cream 
at the time of churning. In the fall and 
winter conditions often arise which make 
the churning of milk on the farm a rather 
difficult task. At this time of the year 
cows are generally well along in the period 
of lactation, and are being fed mainly upon 
dry feed. The effect of both these condi- 
tions is to make the fat globules in the . 
cream harder and smaller. Butter fat, 
as most people know, is a mixture of many 
kinds of fat, some having a higher and some 
a lower melting point. When the cow is 
fresh and upon pasture or other succulent 
food, the fat in the milk is composed mainly 
of the soft fats, therefore the churning is 
easy at that time of the year, because the 
fat globules unite easily into butter when 
agitated in the churn. 

“Practically all cases of difficult churn- 
ing can be easily overcome by ripening the 
cream to a higher degree of acid—that is, 
allowing it to sour more, and churning at a 
higher temperature. No one can make 
good butter all the time without the use of 
a thermometer, and all butter makers 
should have one. At this time of the year 
cream is often allowed to sour at too low 
a temperature, and is kept too long before 
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churning. In the summer time the cream 
will readily sour without much thought or 
care from anyone, but in cold weather it 
must be handled differently. It should be 
ripened at a temperature of 70 degrees F., 
and when it has developed a clean, sharp, 
acid taste it should be churned. The 
temperature at which to churn cream will 
vary from summer to winter, but at this 
time of the year you should churn at from 
60 to 62 degrees F., depending somewhat 
on the thickness and the ripeness of the 
cream. A thin, cold cream will foam 
and swell in the churn, and the butter will 
not come until the cream has been warmed 
in some way. This can be done by adding 
some warm water to the cream or by draw- 
ing off some of it and-warming it up. A 
churn should never be filled more than half 
full, because when too full the cream does 
not have room to agitate or knock from side 
to side or end to end, and the butter does not 
come easily. 

“Sometimes when the churning tem- 
perature is too low, no foaming will result, 
but the formation of butter will stop just 
short of the breaking point, and it seems 
that the butter will never come. This 
difficulty can be readily overcome by the 
addition of a little warm water. 

“It sometimes happens that on a farm 
where the cream is allowed to sour in 
different cans or crocks, that some of the 
cream becomes more sour than the other, 
and when put in the churn and churned 
the cream that is the most sour churns first 
and the operator thinks the butter has 
come. The result is that only a part of 
the cream has churned, and the main por- 
tion of the butter is left in the buttermilk. 
This is a very usual trouble, and we would 
advise that you mix all the cream together 
in one vessel and stir it thoroughly at least 
twelve hours before churning. Keep the 
temperature at 70 degrees during that 
time, and then cool to 60 or 62 degrees just 
before churning. If this is done you can 
churn any cream from any cow.”—Eb.| 

What happens to a silk ligature when 
it is used to ligate the cord in cat 
castrations? 

G. H. H. 
Chicago. 
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HUNTING ON THE USE OF MALLEIN 


From Captain N. K. Averill, Military 
Attaché, St. Petersburg, Russia, January 8, 
1913. No. 682. W.C. D. No. 5784-5. 


The Assistant of the Ist Senior Quarter- 
master of the Chief Administration of the 
General Staff-presents his compliments to 
the Military Attaché at the Embassy of 
the United States of America and has the 
honor to inform him that numerous ex- 
periments carried out in the Russian Army 
have proved that when the mallein test 
was applied to all horses, many healthy 
horses, who manifested a reaction after 
mallein, were destroyed quite unnecessarily, 
and, therefore, in order to save healthy 
horses from being killed in vain, the Order 
No. 120 of the War. Department, 1912, 
was published prohibiting the use of mallein 
for the testing of horses. 

At present it is allowed to apply mallein 
only to sick horses (cl. 12 of the Instruc- 
tions, published in Order 197 of the War 
Department, 1910). 

Besides the above-mentioned experi- 
ments which led to the prohibition of apply- 
ing mallein to all horses without exception, 
this decision is also founded on the scien- 
tific opinions of— 

Prof. Damman (Germany), well known 
hygienist and epizootiologist, who, on being 
asked whether mallein might be considered 
as a sure means of determining the presence 
of glanders, replied decisively: ‘No, on 
no account.” He adds, moreover, that 
“experiments carried out in Germany have 
proved that horses who, after the inocula- 
tion of mallein, have suffered an increase 
of temperature of 2° C. and have, therefore, 
been recognized as suffering from glanders, 
when dissected, proved to be perfectly free 
from this disease, and, on the contrary, 
others, on which mallein exercised no 
influence at all, or but a slight one, proved 
to be suffering from glanders.”’ 

Prof. Ostertag (Germany) affirms, that 
“erroneous diagnoses have occurred pre- 
cisely from the subcutaneous application of 
mallein.” 

Prof. Meissner (Germany) asserts, that 
“‘mallein is not an absolutely reliable means 
of determining the presence of glanders; 
not all horses suffering from this disease 








manifest a reaction after the injection of 
mallein, but many healthy horses also 
manifest a reaction.” 

Professor Hutyra (Austria) considers that 
“the destruction of horses for the sole 
reason that they manifest a reaction after 
application of mallein is wholly unfounded, 
as with most horses the disease may be 
suppressed in its primary stage.” 

Professor Edelman (Dresden) affirms, 
that “the destruction of horses on no other 
grounds than that they manifest a reaction 
after mallein occasions incalculable losses 
to agriculture.”’ 

Professor Freuner (Germany) acknowl- 
edged, that “the subcutaneous application 
of mallein is of no importance whatever in 
the establishing of a diagnosis.” 

Professors Moller and Eichhorn (Wash- 
ington) assert, that ‘“mallein is not an 
effective diagnostic means for determining 
the presence of glanders and, therefore, it 
cannot be recognized as an indicator of this 
disease.” . 

Professor Halter (France) points out that 
“the inoculation of mallein may be applied 
only in those cases when clinical tests of a 
sick horse do not establish a definite 
diagnosis; but in such cases, together with 
the application of mallein there must also 
be made inoculations with pathological 
products, taken from the sick horse, on 
impressionable animals.” 

Dr. Martel, Chief Sanitary Veterinary 
Surgeon, Paris, in stating proofs, thereof, 
that in France horses are not killed ex- 
clusively on the indications obtained in 
consequence of the application of mallein, 
says that “out of 700 horses to whom 
mallein was applied, 350 manifested a 
reaction after the injections (50 percent), 
but only fifty-four (12.9 percent) had to 
be killed.” 

Prof. Perroncito (Italy) does not con- 
sider mallein to be a sure means for estab- 
lishing a diagnosis. According to his 
opinion, “mallein gives about twenty per- 
cent erroneous indications, and, therefore, 
in determining the presence of glanders 
in a horse the experimental method must 
be applied (inoculations to smaller animals, 
bacteriological analysis.)” 


Epitor’s CoMMENT.—The above re- 


markable note on mallein appears to be 
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an official fly-sheet issued by the War 
Office of the U. S. A. For a copy I am 
indebted to V. S. Hill, of the U. S. A. Field 
Artillery. No details are given of the 
Russian experience, and the quotations 
from Authorities are so brief, and in some 
cases so dogmatic that they leave little 
room for comment. 

Professor Damman, it is said, was asked, 
“Ts mallein a sure test for glanders?” and 
replied, ‘‘No, on no account.” The value 
of the answer depends on what was meant 
by the word sure. If it means infallible, 
nothing more need be said. No one has 
ever made such a claim for it. 

Professor Ostertag affirms that “er- 
roneous diagnosis has occurred from the 
test of mallein.”” The Professor may have 
said this, but I should think he was only 
stating a fact, without any idea of the 
use his reply might be put to. 

Professor Meissner_asserts that mallein 
“is not an absolutely reliable means of 
detecting the presence of glanders.”” Here, 
again, is an answer to an academic question 
which has no bearing on the practical value 
of mallein. 

Professor Hutyra considers that “the 
destruction of horses for the sole reason 
that they manifest a reaction after applica- 
tion of mallein is wholly unfounded.” I 
wonder what his experience is? 

Professor Edelman affirms that—“‘the 
destruction of horses on no other grounds 
than that they manifest a reaction to 
mallein occasions incalculable losses to 
agriculture.’’ Incalculable suggests very 
great loss, and I should be glad of his 
statistics. I quite fail to understand the 
loss ‘“‘to agriculture,’ as everybody knows 
glanders does not prevail much on farms— 
it is a disease of towns and armies. 

Professor Freuner (sic) acknowledges 
“that the subcutaneous use of mallein is of 
no importance whatever in the establish- 
ment of a diagnosis.’’ This is very positive 
—more like the expression of a student 
than of a professor. 

Professors Méller and Eichhorn assert 
“that mallein is not an effective diagnostic 
means.” Here again I ask what they mean 
by effective? 

Dr. Martel says that “out of, 700 horses 
to whom mallein was applied, 350 manifest- 
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ed a reaction, but only 54 had to be killed.” 
What is the value of this statement? Who 
knows the condition of the horses that 
were not killed? 

Prof. Perroncito is of opinion “that mal- 
lein gives about 20 percent of erroneous 
indications.” I should like the facts upon 
which this estimate is based. 

I do not merely venture to give an 
opposing opinion to the curt statements of 
these authorities, but I offer the experience 
gained in London in an organized effort 
to stamp out the disease. 

On January Ist, 1908, the Glanders 
Order came into force, and since then every 
case of glanders discovered in London has 
been slaughtered and examined post-mor- 
tem. The appearance of a clinical case of 
the disease in a stable has always been 
followed by the application of the mallein 
test to every horse in the stables, and 
many stables contained over 1000 horses. 
Before the Order was issued there were 30 
cases of disease every week, now there are 
about two, and in some weeks we have had 
none. Practically we may claim to have 
stamped out the disease, and whatever 
the methods adopted they have proved 
useful and effective. Every clinical case 
was slaughtered at once. Every’ horse 
killed on a mallein reaction alone was ex- 
amined post-mortem and the owner invited 
to attend or send his veterinary surgeon to 
see if lesions of glanders were present. 

Since the present Glanders Order came 
into force over 49,000 horses have been 
tested with mallein and every reactor 
slaughtered. About 3000 horses reacted, 
and in only a dozen of these have charac- 
teristic lesions not been found. These 
figures are obtained by very careful work 
done under the Order of the Board of 
Agriculture and administered by the Lon- 
don County Council, who had to pay com- 
pensation for every case killed—including 
full value for every horse where no disease 
could be detected on autopsy. 

I venture to think these facts are suffi- 
cient excuse for my disagreeing with the 
statements in the fly-sheet above. It may 
be that as large an experience as this is 
enjoyed by the learned professors quoted 
as authorities, but I cannot think so, and 
I should advise no one to neglect the use 
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of mallein. In London we could not have 


arrived where we are wi hout it. 
The (London) Veterinary Record. 


TENTH INTERNATIONAL VETE RINARY 
CONGRESS 


By current English veterinary publica- 
tions we note that it has been decide 
to raise $17,500 asa fund for the Internation- 
al Veterinary Congress, to be heldin London, 
during 1914. Of this amount, $13,000 
has already been secured or promised, and 
there is little doubt that the remainder 
will be forthcoming at an early date. 

This sum is a very large one for the pur- 
pose. Some American cities have experi- 
enced difficulty in raising one-fifth of this 
amount, with which to take care of meet- 
ings of the A. V. M. A., and the fact that 
more than two-thirds of it is already in 
hand speaks very well indeed for the fore- 
handedness of the veterinary profession of 
Great Britain, and also of their full appre- 
ciation of their responsibility in entertain- 
ing the International Congress. It like- 
wise goes far toward guaranteeing a most 
successful meeting in London next year. 


A SERIOUS TAZENIA-SERRATA INFES- 
TATION 


T. D. Young, in the Veterinary Record 
for March 15th, reports the following in- 
teresting case of teniasis. 

Subject.—An Irish terrier. 

Diagnosis.—Infested by tapeworms. 

Treatment.—The animal was given a 
purgative, then for a few days kept on a 
fluid diet, subsequently Tenaline, m. j 
to each pound body weight in an equal 
quantity of oil was administered, after 
twenty minutes, tapeworms sufficient in 
quantity to fill a pudding bowl were passed. 

Curiosity prompted a count as to the 
numbers and this was done carefully, each 
parasite being examined under a dissecting 
microscope to ensure that the head was 
present, the result showed a total of eighty- 
one parasites of an average length of 
eighteen inches or a total added length of 
123 feet six inches. The author would be 
pleased to know if this is a record. 
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Dr. D. E. Lier, Conway, Iowa, has been 
appointed City Inspector for the Omaha 
Board of Health, and began his duties 
April Ist. : 

Harry L. Messmore, of the class of 
1914, Chicago Veterinary College, will 
practice during the summer vacation in 
his home town of Kewanee, Illinois. 

A BILL introduced to the New York 
Legislature, if passed, will establish a 
Bureau of Veterinary Service in the State 
Agriculture Department, in charge of a 
chief veterinarian to be appointed by the 
Commissioner of Agriculture, at an annual 
salary of $4000. 

Dr. H. Rasmussen of Chicago has pur- 
chased the practice of Dr.~S. P. Bolstad, 
Tyler, Minnesota, and will take up prac- 
tice in the Minnesota town. 

Dr. C. C. Stryson, of the Kansas City 
Veterinary College, 713, has located for 
practice in Kenesaw, Nebraska. 

Dr. F. W. Coruins, K. C. V. C., 713, 
is located at Pawnee City, Nebraska. 

Utica, Nebraska, has a new veterinarian 
in the person of Dr. Geo. R. Miller, former- 
ly of York. 

Dr. J. E. Stites has disposed of his prac- 
tice at Naperville and opened an office in 
Sterling, Illinois. 

Dr. D. B. Stewart, formerly of Evan- 
ston, Illinois, has located in Dodge Center, 
Minnesota. 

Dr. FRANK E. Brooks, a graduate of the 
Ontario Veterinary College in 1882, died 
recently in Pasadena, California. 

Dr. WILLIAM Horne, ninety-two years 
of age, and said to have been the oldest 
veterinarian in Wisconsin, died at his 
home city, Milwaukee, March 27th. 


Dr. O. H. ELtason, State Veterinarian of 
Wisconsin, is urging the present legislature 
of his state to pass a bill providing for 
“quarantine farms” on which to raise 
healthy calves from tuberculous cows, 
after the plan originated by Dr. O. E. 
Dyson of Chicago. The prospects for its 
passage are good. 

Dr. Harry Sayre has recently located 
for practice at Brookings, South Dakota. 

Dr. C. F. NEts, a graduate of the Vet- 
erinary Department of the Iowa State 
College, has located recently at Schleswig, 
Iowa. 

Dr. G. H. Roserts, president of the 
Indiana Veterinary College, was called to 
Danville, Indiana, recently in connection 
with the disease which had broken out 
among the cattle in that locality. Doctor 
Roberts diagnosed the disease as hemor- 
rhagic septicemia. 

Many horses and mules are dying about 
Hutchinson, Kansas, from what is de- 
scribed as a strange disease supposed to 
have been imported with a load of mules 
from East St. Louis. 


Dr. P. Jucxiness, G. L. Axtell and F. M. 
Smylie have filed with the Secretary of 
State of Nebraska articles of incorporation 
to engage in the manufacture of antihog- 
cholera serum, biologic, pharmaceutical 
and chemical products. The new com- 
pany is to be known as the “Midwest 
Serum Company,” with headquarters at 
Omaha. Doctor Juckiness was formerly 
State Veterinarian at Nebraska. 

Dr. Geo. R. WuiTE, State Live Stock 
Inspector of Tennessee, says that the work 
of tick eradication in his state is being 
pushed rapidly and that by September of 
this year the cattle tick and tick fever 
will be things of the past in Tennessee. 

Dr. James Hart, of Holdrege, has re- 
cently located at Lexington, Nebraska. 
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Dr. M. R. Tuynce has located in Char- 
lotte, Michigan, and will erect a veterinarv 
hospital there. 

THE new animal hospital which the 
Women’s League of New York City is 
erecting will cost $117,000, and will be the 
most complete in the world. It will have 
on its staff a large corps of veterinary 
surgeons. 

Mr. ANDREW TUCKSEN, a ranchman re- 
siding twenty-five miles north of O’Galalla, 
Nebraska, recently lost fifty-two head of 
two-year-old steers in three hours. Vet- 
erinarians in attendance at the autopsy 
are said to have diagnosed the disease to 
be an apoplectic form of anthrax. 

Mr. J. W. HELME, State Dairy and Food 
Commissioner of Michigan, proclaims 
himself as a back number and an official 
because of politics only, by coming out 
flatfooted against the tuberculin test, 
declaring it to be a cry of faddists. In the 


same speech he demonstrates his ignorance 
of pathology by stating that tuberculosis 


of the lungs cannot be due to infection 
from milk. 

Dr. L.. Enos Day, microscopist for -the 
local Bureau of Animal Industry at Chi- 
cago, was called to Champaign, Illinois, 
recently, to investigate an outbreak of 
disease among cattle, which caused the 
death of those affected in a few hours. He 
decided that the disease is not contagious. 

A RECENT issue of the St. Louis, Missouri, 
Star chronicles the death of all but a few 
of a herd of sixty-five mule-footed hogs, 
belonging to Mr. A. S. Michael, of Leeton, 
Missouri. This recalls the claim made 
only a few years ago that mule-footed hogs 
were immune from cholera. 

THE Veterinary Department of the State 
Agricultural College at Manhattan, Kansas, 
have asked for an appropriation of $50,000, 
with which to erect a new veterinary hos- 
pital. 

Dr. ACHILLEs JOLY, of Waterville, Maine, 
has been appointed livestock commissioner. 
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Dr. Joly was born on a farm near Mon- 
treal in 1866. He attended Montreal 
Acadeny and was teller in a Montreal bank 
for four years before he studied veterinary 
science at Laval University, graduating 
in 1890. He was attracted to Waterville 
by the fame of the horse Nelson. 

In 1893 Dr. Joly was a founder of the 
Maine Veterinary Medical Association, 
and has been president three times. In 
1905 he helped to draft a bill for a state 
board of veterinary examiners, and has 
been secretary of the board for eight years. 

AccorDING to the fourth annual statisti- 
cal statement of the expenditure of the 
National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, nearly $19,- 
000,000 was expended in the anti-tuber- 
culosis campaigns during 1912. Of this 
sum 65.6 percent came from either federal, 
state, county or municipal funds. New 
York leads and Pennsylvania comes second 
in expenditures in the campaign against 
tuberculosis. 

Dr. F. A. CAMPBELL, of New York, 
died April 13th. Doctor Campbell prac- 
ticed for many years in Toronto, Ontario, 
and was known throughout the Dominion 
as an expert on lameness. He located in 
New York City only about three years 
ago, since which time he has given a great 
deal of attention to feline practice, and 
held the position of veterinary surgeon to 
the ‘‘Bide-a-Wee Home” for stray cats 
in that city. 

Dr. A. J. FERSTER and wife were killed 
in an automobile accident, March 31st, in 
Middleton, New York, where they had 
gone to visit Mrs. Ferster’s parents. 
Doctor Ferster was a son of Dr. J. H. 
Ferster, of whose up-town office he had 
charge, and was well-known throughout 
New York. He was one of the most suc- 
cessful young practitioners in New York 
City. 

A RECENT issue of The Veterinary News 
contains a portrait and obituary of Mr. 
Wm. A. Allison, M. R. C. V. S., who 
recently died at Harrowgate, Yorkshire, 
England, in his one hundredth year. Mr. 





s 
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Allison graduated from the Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College in 1840 and was prob- 
ably the oldest living veterinarian, having 
been seventy-three years in the profession. 
He was born December 4, 1813. 

Dr. E. E. Woopson, of Cashmere, West 
Virginia, has retired from the practice of 
veterinary medicine. 

Dr. DANIEL BERNARD, for twenty-five 
years a practicing veterinarian of Warren, 
Minnesota, died recently at the age of 
seventy-two years, of bronchopneumonia, 
contracted while on a hunting trip. He 
leaves a widow, two sons and a daughter. 

Dr. Sam MAEDER, of Severance, Kansas, 
was married March 19th to Miss Jennie 
Berridge, of Goff, Kansas. 
was formerly located at the latter place. 


Dr. J. V. BELL, of Wood River, Nebraska, 
began practice in his new location at St. 
Paul the first of March. ’ 

THE Utah State Veterinary Medical 
Association, at their recent meeting in 


Salt Lake City, made charges against the 
State Department that it had neither the 
necessary laws nor employees competent 
to administer the livestock regulations of 
the state. 


Marcu lst more than 19,000 square 
miles of southern territory were released 
from quarantine for tick fever. 

Dr. H. C. UTLey has near completion a 
veterinary hospital at Trenton, Missouri. 
The hospital has every convenience and 
all the equipment necessary. 

REPRESENTATIVE FAIRCHILD in the Idaho 
Legislature vigorously opposed the enact- 
ment of the Idaho Veterinary Practice Act, 
because of the provision that required all 
veterinarians, not graduates of an ac- 
credited school, should proclaim them- 
selves as non-graduates, claiming that such 
a provision tends to promote a “trust or 
monopoly for the benefit of kids just out 
of the veterinary college.” Despite Fair- 
child’s protest the bill became a law. 


Doctor Maeder 
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THE recent Oklahoma Legislature enact- 
ed a much needed veterinary practice act 
for that state, and Governor Cruce has 
named the following well known vet- 
erinarians as members of the State Vet- 
erinary Examining Board, E. V. Robnett, 
of Oklahoma City; C. R. Walters, Tulsa; 
O. D. Chedester, Cordell; C. W. Cook, 
Clinton; George Pugh, Lawton. 

Dr. C. R. Walter was elected president, 
and Dr. Geo. Pugh secretary. For in- 
formation as to how or when to apply for 
registration, address the secretary. 

For the convenience of veterinarians 
living in the Missouri Valley territory and 
to aid in taking care of their increasing 
business to better advantage the Sorby 
Vaccine Company have established a 
supply depot with the St. Joseph Veterinary 
Laboratory, St. Joseph, Missouri, and an 
eastern supply depot with the Kalish 
Pharmacy, New York City, for the con- 
venience of their eastern customers. 

A RECENT issue of “Literary Digest,” 
New York, contains a halftone of Dr. P. A. 
Fish of the New York State Veterinary 
College and a review of his article on 
“Bob Veal and the Conservation of the 
Meat Supply” read at the Indianapolis 
meeting of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association. The same article was dis- 
cussed some weeks ago in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. Both of 
these magazines comment very favorably 
upon it. 

Doctor Curtis, of Alliance, Nebraska, 
is claimed by the local press to “fix the 
teeth”? of 15,000 horses annually, and at 
this season of the year, which is said to be 
his busiest, to be ‘“‘working on hundreds of 
head weekly.” 

THE Board of Health of Lexington, 
Kentucky, has ordered that the cows sup- 
plying milk to the city shall pass the 
tuberculin test and the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry has placed, at 
the disposal of the city, veterinarians to 
administer this test, without charge to the 
dairymen.. However, it is stated in the Lex- 
ington Herald that the Lexington dairymen 
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prefer local veterinarians to administer the 
test for them and are employing such at 
their own expense. : ; 

THE Michigan Dairy and Food Depart- 
ment has issued a bulletin in which ‘“‘Salvet” 
is shown up in a most unfavorable light. 

“Salvet,” as every veterinarian knows, 
is advertised in farm papers throughout 
the country, as a remedy that will “save 
your sheep, save your hogs, and protect 
your stock against deadly plagues.” While 
the advertisement does not exactly say 
that “Salvet” will prevent hog cholera, 
the reader will invariably get this impres- 
sion, and numerous testimonials are pro- 
duced, which say that it is a wonderful 
cure and preventive of hog cholera. 

The Michigan Dairy and Food Depart- 
ment finds ‘“‘Salvet’’ to be composed of 
ninety-five percent of common salt, a 
small amount of iron sulphate (one-half of 
one percent), charcoal (two and a half per- 
cent), and drugs (two percent), including 
gentian and sulphur. 

There is nothing wonderful about “Sal- 
vet,” except the price and the gall of its 
advertisers.. A similar mixture can readily 


be prepared for 75 cents per hundred 
pounds. 


Dr. WALTER SHAW has been appointed 
veterinarian for the Board of Health of 
Dayton, Ohio. He took up the duties of 
the office March Ist. The Board of Health 
has in contemplation the erection of a 
municipal slaughter house. 

Dr. C. B. KNow es, of Sioux City, Iowa, 
did some strenuous work before the Iowa 
legislature Jast winter, to secure a repeal 
of that part of the Iowa Veterinary Prac- 
tice Act, which discriminates against vet- 
erinarians of the old school and in favor 
of the college graduate. The Des Moines 
Leader gives the following description of 
Doctor Knowles: 


At first sight of Doctor Knowles across the hotel 
lobby one takes him for a deacon of a country 
church, because he wears the regulation deacon cut 
of brown chin whiskers. But when one gets 
closer and discovers that he wears a pink striped 
shirt one decides that he is a county supervisor. 
It is not until he speaks of the thing that he is 
primarily interested in that one can decide what he 
really is. The scientific accuracy of his ideas 
and the fund of general knowledge he displays 
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convinces one that he is a great deal more than the 
old-fashioned “‘hoss doctor.” 


IN RATHER sensational manner Mr. 
Harry Burnham, State Dairy Inspector of 
Minnesota, charges the State Live Stock 
Sanitary Board, of which Dr. S. H. Ward 
is executive officer, with laxity of inspec- 
tion and of the application of the tubercu- 
lin test. In a public report Mr. Burnham 
says that the dairy herds are “fairly eaten 
up with tuberculosis.” 


Dr. M. H. ReyYNo.ps, of the University 
of Minnesota, addressed the Michigan 
State Veterinary Society at its recent 
annual banquet in Lansing, as follows: 


“Veterinary science is the defense of the live 
stock interests of the country, and the live stock 
interests is one of the biggest valuations in the 
United States property. Veterinary science, 
therefore, is closely allied, in fact a part, of 
agricultural pursuits. There is no profit in ani- 
mal husbandry unless there is a protection by 
veterinary science. The fact that veterinary 
science has been able to cope with pleural pneu- 
monia, foot and mouth diseases, and epizootics, 
such as hog cholera, ought to show its value. 

“Our live stock commissioners of the state are not 
as effective in their respective work as they should 
be because of politics. Only a very few state 
live stock commissioners are efficient enough to 
cope with an epizootic. They would be a joke in 
emergency. Livestock sanitation is a job of itself. 
It requires special training. Therefore, com- 
missions should be composed of trained and compe- 
tent men, removed from politics. This country 
is handicapped by the lack of trained men. 

“Politics and sanitation never have mixed and 
never can mix well. The farther we get from 
political entanglements the better we are off. 
Sanitation and politics should be divorced. The 
men on live stock commissions ought to be trained, 
and their tenure of office not affected by political 
upheavals. 

“Our organization and that of the live. stock 
commission should and must have public confi- 
dence. It must have stability. We can’t tackle 
tuberculosis and cholera until we have laid out plans 
and project into the future. We can’t have new 
men learning the job all the time because their 
predecessors happened to be unfortunate enough 
to lack the political pull to hold their jobs. We 
can’t be learning the same job over and over again 
and expect to accomplish anything. 

“Furthermore we need cooperation of live stock 
breeders and their associations. They must work 
together for the live stock interests, and I am sorry 
to state that this cooperation does not exist in all 
states. The two interests although dependent upon 
each other are for some reason fighting, to the end 
that both veterinarian associations and breeders’ 
associations do not accomplish what they should. 
We must pull together and then we shall begin to 
accomplished things of benefit to all.” 


Prof. Reynolds spoke at some length on 
the fact that some states were not ap- 








propriating what they should for the train- 
ing of veterinarians, although the science 
was of so much importance to animal hus- 
bandry. This, he said, is true of the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College, where only $5000 
a year is appropriated for the veterinary 
department, although Michigan’s livestock 
valuations are near $2,000,000. 

THE Veterinary Department of the 
Iowa State College, Ames, have added to 
the faculty the following well-known vet- 
erinarians of the state: F. R. Allers, La- 
motte; G. W. Blanche, Belle Plaine; N. J. 
Deiling, Dallas Center; F. B. Copeland, 
Logan; L. E. Smith, Jefferson; W. A. 
Heck, West Liberty; A. J. Treman, Lake 
City; D. H. Miller, Council Bluffs; 
Hunt, Mount Pleasant; J. W. Griffith, 
Cedar Rapids; S. H. Johnston, Carroll; 
F. F. Parker, Oskaloosa; F. H. P. Edwards, 
Iowa City; G. L. Buffington, Brooklyn; 
J. G. Schoenberger, Winterset; P. Mal- 
colm, New Hampton, and W. C. Stewart, 
West Union. These new faculty members 
are to serve without pay, and their duties 
consist in instructing one senior student 
each, during a sentence of several weeks. 
It is expected that most of the seniors will 
be paroled after the commencement exer- 
cises in June. 

Dr. H. E. JEWETT, a graduate of the 
Ohio University, has purchased the practice 
of Dr. W. O. Longfellow, of Carey, Ohio. 

THE thirtieth annual commencement 
exercises of the Chicago Veterinary College 
were held Thursday evening, April 10th, 
in the Central Y. M. C. A. The degree of 
Doctor of Veterinary Medicine was con- 
ferred upon a class of 116 members as 


follows: 

Franklin Allgn, Alfred M. Anderson, Samuel N. 
Aqua, Henry W. Asche, Thomas H. Atherton, 
James M. Atterberry, Edwin B. Axten, George H. 
Bartels, Victor S. Bazley, Joseph T. Becker, 
Forrest H. Beggs, Johannes R. Berggren, Felix Bey, 
Karl H. Beyer, William P. Bossenberger, Anthony 
E. Bott, Earle S. Brashier, Milton E. Buck, Daniel 
A. Cahill, Jr., William L. Carson, Joseph A. 
Clements, Oscar H. Core, Layrence A. Cottrell, 
Raymond C. Coulson, Charles H. Cowalsky, Jr., 
Claude F. Cox, Henry T. Craven, William P. 
Crooks, John S. Dick, Jr., Milton E. Dicken, Leo 


A. Doherty, Phillip O. Dorweiler, Edward G. Dunn, 
Walter Elver, James A. Ervin, Robert H. Forsythe, 
Charles A. Fredrich, Richard E. French, Charles 
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B. Frost, Ventura T. Gatchalian, Russell S. Gerard, 
Reuben S. Gerber, Ralph P. Gingerich, George A. 
Gray, Raymond E. Glew, Hans P. Hansen, Char- 
ence C. Hastings, Ardo M. Heald, John E. Hickey, 
Matthew J. Huggins, Jr., Bernard L. Jacobs, Guy 
Jenne, Carl E. John, Ralph E. Johnson, Paul R. 

osenhans, Henry T. Juen, Jr., Perry E. Kenady, 
Charles A. Knorth, William E. Kocher, George G. 
Lemley, Theodore S. List, Theodore E. Lotz, 
Richard J. Lukey, John E. Marsh, Ohmar N. 
Mathis, George E. Melody, Robert A. Moonan, 
John T. Moran, Orrin Q. Mosey, James C. McCabe, 
William R. McCall, Harry McDaniel, Jr., Charles 
H. McFall, Wiley L. McFall, William C. McGrath, 
Cleveland C. MacLane, Rolla J. Newman, Lewis T. 
Oberheim, Paul J. Orchard, Jr., Enoch N. Olzendam, 
Frank G. Parker, Edwin R. Perrin, Claude O. 
Prentice, Alfred H. Pownell, Harold L. Prowett, 
John L. Redding, Fred E. Reid, Henry M. Renner, 
Harry D. Rosengrant, Fredrick H. Sandman, 
Rokus Schaap, John O. Schimming, William P. 
Schmidt, Arthur F. Schrear, Charles E. Schweinler, 
Jr., Harry W. Shannon, Russel S. Shannon, Ora A. 
Smith, Noble R. Snell, Lewis J. Stratton, Andrew 
Swanson, Edwin G. Thom, John L. Thompson, 
George W. Thurber, Columbus W. Tittle, Thomas 
V. Treacy, George M. Urbanek, Edward C. Weis- 
bard, Harrison R. Wesson, Clinton E. White, 
John Joseph Williams, Hiram L. Winder, Harley 
B. Wood, Herbert S. Wooters, Oscar E. York, 
John D. Yost. 


THE seventh annual commencement ex- 
ercises of the St. Joseph Veterinary College 
were held Tuesday evening, April 8th. 
The following men received diplomas: 

Samuel Black, Stewartsville, Mo.; Michael C or- 
coran, Andover, Kan.; Arthur Cuthbertson, Rozel, 
Kan.; Clarence Keith, Bedford, Iowa; Stanton 
Harris, Amity, Mo.; Alvin H. Kraus, Gaylord, 
Kan.; William H. Kelty, Toledo, Iowa; Charles 


Phillips, Harper, Kan.; Albert Peterson, Lindsborg, 
Soren C 


Kan.; Frank Pearce, Carson, Iowa; 
Sorenson, Tescott, Kan.; William H. Thomas, 
St. Joseph. 


In addition to these are four students who are 
completing post-graduate courses and they will 
receive recognition for extra work. They are: 
Willaim A. Heffleman, Stella, Mo.; Ernest Patter- 
son, Nortonville, Kan.; William Tipton, Emporia, 
Kan.; and Frederick Weidmer, Savannah, Mo. 


THE commencement exercises of the 
Kansas City Veterinary College were held 
Thursday evening, April 10th, in the Col- 
lege Auditorium. The degree of Doctor of 


‘Veterinary Medicine was conferred upon 


the following: 

Frank L. Alger, Ernest V. Bacon, John N. Barber, 
George E. Bedwell, Thomas J. Beirne, William E. 
Bowen, Roy E. Boxmeyer, Charles P. Brady, 
George W. Brower, Charles W. Brown, Fred W. 
Collins, Clarence J. Cook, J. Harold Cooper, John 
G. Coughlin, Ralph H. Crowell, Robert Dixon, 
T. Fred Dunham, Albert Eschenbacher, Jr., 
Calvin E. Eaton, Madison J. Enlow, Allan J. 
Ferguson, Thomas A. Fowler, Samuel B. Garrett, 
Robert L. Green, James P. Guffey, J. Walter Hall, 
Charles F. Harre, Homer H. Harvey, Frank C 
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Hershberger, Hans O. Helmer, Fred A. Hines, J. 
Lee Hinkley, H. Ray Hornbaker, Leslie J. Howell, 
Orville B. Jenkins, Aage P. Jespersen, Garnet M. 
Jones, J. Leslie Jones, Robert B. Jones, William H. 
Kern, Homer O. Keyes, Frank W. Klusmire, 
James D. Kopp, Albert H. Kutschbach, Frank W. 
Laird, Roy A. Lantz, Thomas B. Lee, Roy C. 
Leininger, C. Frederick Lipp, C. Leslie Little, Rex 
Lynch, Leroy P.. McArdle, D. McCowen, Clem C. 
Massie, Robert B. Meeks, Edward G. Monahan, 
George W. Moon, Allen E. Morrow, Samuel N. 
Myers, Frank M. Nelson, Claude T. Old, Nicholas 
J. Pearce, Edwin L. Peck, Dudley C. Peebles, 
Owen H. Person, John D. Phelan, Francis M. 
Phillips, Elbridge G. Pigman, George R. Pittman, 
John H. Plank, Dayton D. Pond, Harold V. 
Porter, Lafayette J. Reed, Donald I. Remington, 
Charles E. Richardson, W. Louis Younger, August 
J. Ronsse, Harry B. Russell, George L. Schaefer, 
Rollin G. Scriber, Charles L. Smith, Talmage R. 
Spratt, Charles G. Stallworth, Lee W. Stevens, 
Hugh H. Stewart, Michael A. Taffe, Bruce A. 
Tayler, John W. Taylor, Roscoe C. Timmons, 
Thomas B. Tipton, George F. Townsend, James T. 
Traylor, Thomas E. Traylor, L. S. Newman Walsh, 
Joseph E. Weinman, Ernest M. Wiggs, Walter 
Wiley, Charles M. Williams, M. Arthur Williamson, 
M. James Williams, Homer A. Wilson, W. Louis 
Younger. 


THE annual commencement exercises of 
the United States College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons was held Tuesday evening, April 15th, 
in the Odd Fellows Hall, Washington, D. C. 


THE commencement exercises of the 
Cincinnati Veterinary College were held 
Thursday evening, April 10th. The de- 
gree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine was 
conferred upon the following: 

Karl A. Boles, G. Harold Conn, Herbert C. Cram, 
W. Oscar Debold, Henry F. Feis, J. Charles Fitz- 
patrick, Elbert L. Glacken, Burl W. Gray, Russel 
T. Hardmann, John W. Hermann, Curtis L. 
Herron, Edward Himsel, President; Chris G. 
Kreidler, Treasurer; Clark McGrew, Secretary; 
William Moore, Albert E. Neu, C. Ross Niday, 
W. George Osborne, George W. Patton, Ben F. 
Pigg, William Poseiner, J. Phillip Rimstidt, Paul 
Rothermel, Frank H. Schroer, Daniel I. Scudder, 
Andrew W. Sellers, Albert Slade, W. Dwight 
Stewart, William H. Todd, Vice-President; New- 
comb L. Williams. 


Dr. WALTER SuaAw, Dayton, Ohio, 
president of the Ohio State Veterinary 
Examining Board, suffered severe loss from 
the recent disastrous flood in Dayton. 
The water rose to the depth of eight feet 
four inches in his house and hospital, and 
the current was sufficient to sweep every- 
thing out of the buildings. 

More than three hundred horses and 
other animals have been treated at the free 
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clinics of the Veterinary Department of the 
Ohio University since school opened last 
September. 


THE commencement exercises of the 
McKillip Veterinary College were held 
April 9th. The following is a list of the 


graduates in the class of 1913: 

James M. Alexander,. Minnesota; Reinhold 
Arbeiter, South Dakota; Leon L. Bailey, Indiana; 
Charles H. Biggs, Tennessee; Lawrence P. Beezley, 
Iowa; Joseph T. Block, Minnesota; Richard E. 
Butler, Wisconsin; Robert J. Boyle, Illinois; 
William F. Boehm, Illinois; Archie W. Bennett, 
Illinois; Herbert L. Brawner, Illinois; Victor C. 
Best, Illinois; Adelbert G. Crane, Illinois; Charles 
B. Conyer, Illinois; Walter P. Christiansen, 
Illinois; E. Arpin Cholvin, Iowa; Blondel H. 
Cooper, South Dakota; Anton J. Conard, Illinois; 
Alva R. Daugherty, Indiana; James L. Daugherty, 
Indiana; Bert Franklin, Illinois; Walter 
Greening, Illinois; Richard W. Grossmann, Illinois; 
J. Gilbert Horning, Alabama; Roy F. Hoadley, 
Illinois; James A. Harris, Texas; Fenton C. 
Heninger, Saskatchewan, Canada; Frank J. Hunt, 
Illinois; James N. Hunter, Tennessee; Bert S. 
Hyman, Michigan; Edgar L. Houck, Manitoba, 
Canada; George J. Jarvis, Illinois; Charles W. 
Johnston, Manitoba, Canada; Fay F. Jackson, 
South Dakota; Raymond E. Kepner, Indiana; 
John T. Keefe, Iowa; Arthur W. Lund, Illinois; 
Clifton R. Mather, Indiana; Arthur Moore, Mis- 
souri; Harry B. Morris, Illinois; Harry J. Magrane, 
Michigan; Ray A. McFarland, Illinois; James M. 
Miller, Michigan; Richard L. Nalley, Iowa; 
Earl B. Osborn, Montana; Floyd C. Osborn, North 
Dakota; Albert J. O’Grady, Illinois; Alford T. 
Ostendorf, Wisconsin; Edwin D. Peterson, Nebras- 
ka; Simon E. Peterson, Illinois; Walter F. Rode, 
Minnesota; Norman A. Roettiger, Wisconsin; 
Hilmar Rasmussen, Minnesota; Robert T. Robert- 
son, Tennessee; Charles P. Schneider, Wisconsin; 
Orville A. Stoops, Illinois; Harry P. Stout, Illinois; 
Chester S. Stirrett, Illinois; George W. Stephens, 
West Virginia; Josiah Stokes, Illinois; John 
W. Salter, Georgia; Clarence B. Strain, Iowa; 
Ferdinand H. Schnell, Saskatchewan, Canada; 
Perl F. Strait, Wisconsin; Charles E. Stewart, 
North Dakota; Gustaf W. Utter, Minnesota; 
George L. Utley, Montana; William E. Watson, 
Ohio; Paul C. Wagner, Wisconsin; Charles O. 
Wagner, Ohio. 


“SHIVERER” 


C. E. V., Echo Lake, Pa.: 
colt that seems all right except that he does not 


I have a four-year-old 


have the use of his hind legs. When he walks he 
seems to want to go faster with his hind feet than 
with his fore feet, staggers, wabbles from side to 
side, seems to have no control over hind legs. 

Answer: It is doubtful if the colt will amount to 
much. Your description sounds like that of a 
“shiverer.” The condition is known as “immobil- 
ite,” “sink back,” etc. It is very similar to loco- 
motor ataxia in man. No treatment gives good 
results. It is decidedly hereditary. One of the 
most promising Clydesdales I ever saw threw a 
string of “‘shiverers” and for that reason had to be 
withdrawn from the stud.—The National Stockman 
and Farmer. 





By GORDON G. BURDICK, M. D., Chicago, Illinois 


I had treated for some time a likeable, sunny- 
tempered young Irishman, who had suffered from 
an attack of empyema of the pleural cavity. It 
had been necessary to resect one rib in order to 
give good drainage, and as it had been a persistent 
case, the patient and I had become firm friends. 
I had missed him for several weeks, and had begun 
to wonder why he had not shown up for his dressings 
when one morning he sailed into the office with his 
hat over one ear, a new suit of clothes on, and hold- 
ing a cigar in his mouth with the air of a conqueror. 
His presence was impressive enough, but what 
puzzled me was his companion, evidently a young 
girl of refinement and good education, yet on the 
whole with a wonderful amount of human nature in 
her make up, and a beauty, well no, not exactly a 
beauty, but one of those rare striking figures of 
grace, to which all eyes turn instinctively and 
follow its every expression and movement. 

She was just one of those women to whom you 
would go for sympathy and help. She was some- 
thing better and finer than had come into my life 
at that time, and I stared at her like a big boy, and 
distinctly ill at ease; and I was conscious that I had 
forgotten to black my boots, and had no necktie on, 
and strange as it may seem, I-never had noticed 
before just what big hands and feet nature had 
presented me with, and I was in a condition to 
sympathize with a barefoot boy who always tried 
to hide his feet by holding one behind him, and by 
standing on one leg like a duck. However, if I was 
embarrassed, she was perfectly at home, and gave 
me a glorious smile when the young scapegrace 
introduced her as his wife, and came forward and 
gave me both her hands and thanked me for the 
many kindnesses to her husband; and she hoped 
to know me better, I reminded her so much of her 
cousin Tom. He was such a noble young man; so 
kind, courteous, and ture to his weaker sisters. 
Acutally, before I knew it, I had forgotten all about 
the necktie, and we had struck so many harmonious 
topics that we were perfectly at home together. 
I got much of the simple history of her life, and sus- 
pected that much of her ideals of mankind, was 
obtained by watching this unselfish cousin. Tom, 
who had been a father, mother and brother to three 
girls who had lost their mother in the earlier years 
of their life, and whose father was so engrossed in 
making money that he was almost a stranger to his 
own children. The girls were well fed, and clothed, 
and according to his code, what more could be 
expected from a self-sacrificing parent. 


She had met Jerry, her husband, at Saratoga, . 


where he had gone to attend the races. She had 
fallen in love with his personality, and had married 
him after a few days’ acquaintance. She was sure 
- she had picked the noblest man in the world. 

“Well, Jerry!” I said, when we were alone, “you 
will have to grow some if you ever get on as high a 
pedestal as she has placed you! You should be 
whipped for marrying her.” 

“Aw, say, Doc, cut it out, won’t you, and give 
a fellow a chance. I never had no luck all my life. 
I have watched the other fellow get the rosy- 
cheeked apple, while I either got the wormy one or 
the core. This is the only time I got the first pick 
from the basket, and now say, Doc, honest, ain’t I 


got one of the old masters? Why, old Pierp Morgan 
ain’t got money enough to buy it. She is a thor- 
oughbred and every inch a woman. I don’t know 
just how much is in me, but you bet I am going to 
cut out the irregular life from now on and try and 
see if I can climb as high as she thinks I belong, so 
you get busy and fix that cussed lung, and I will go 
out and hustle for some job dat’s got an honest 
handout to it at the end of the week. No more 
horses, booze, or gilded tommies for yours truly. 
I am going to attend night school, and later take 
up law.” 

These events which have passed like a dream 
through my life, recall a heroic struggle of a badly 
handicapped boy for place and position. I brought 
pressure to bear so as to secure a well-salaried 
position under the city government, where the boy 
threw his whole heart and soul into the work. 
There were many intense hours of study in the 
evening where myself, or his wonderful wife, was 
the preceptor. As the latent possibilities of his 
brain began to develop he took up public speaking, 
as one of his accomplishments and later began the 
study of law at an evening school, and while he was 
making tremendous progress in mental develop- 
ment, I began to be alarmed at his general condition, 
and advised rest, but my objections were brushed 
away with the word that he was feeling fine, and 
was going to make hay while the sun shone. 

He had succeeded in establishing a well-furnished 
home and one little boy.had come to make it bright 
for a few brief months, and had passed away into 
the great unknown leaving a marked shadow upon 
the face of its parents. 

I found it necessary at the end of three years to 
forbid any more night work for a time, and directed 
that some of his time be devoted to physical 
culture, and I had hopes that my patient would 
eventually regain his health, when an untoward 
event occurred. He was asked to preside at a 
banquet given his class in college. The room was 
stifling hot, and he had unwisely eaten largely of 
protein foods, which owing to personal idiosyn- 
crasies he could not digest. He was taken violently 
ill with a severe toxemia the next day, which 
developed later into a lobar pneumonia. 

Well, he lived through it, but he never regained 
his health or ambition, and gradually allowed one 
article after another to find their way into the pawn 
shop, while La Belle, his wife, was trying to keep 
both ends together by sewing by the day. His 
health failed rapidly, and gradually his wife had to 
spend more and more time with him, and was 
endeavoring to make a precarious living by making 
kitchen aprons at thirty cents a dozen, while waiting 
upon him. 

This condition distressed me greatly, and I 
collected from his old companions about one hun- 
dred dollars, which was placed with the family 
grocer to insure continued credit. This loquacious 
individual, however, gave the snap away, and I 
came in for a very frigid calling down for meddling 
in her personal affairs. She assured me that she 
did not need any help, did not want to be under 
obligations to anyone, and she wished I would not 
concern myself about her material condition. This 
was said not unkindly but with a certain fixity of 
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purpose, that showed me the folly of trying to help 


er. 

I contented myself with going to see Jerry when 
called, and at no other time. His proved to be one 
of those cases of consumption, where the body 
rapidly wastes away, but the spirit and mind live 
on. The absolute certainty that he was beyond 
medical help was apparent to both his wife and 
myself, and we both sat down waiting for the 
inevitable to happen, I going occasionally as called 
to relieve some minor ailment. She struggling in 
various ways trying to keep shelter over her head, 
and enough to keep them alive. I saw the magnifi- 
cent fight against an unjust economic situation, and 
gently offered my services in getting him a place in 
some of our institutions, something she at last 
consented to my doing. 

This I expected would be a simple procedure, and 
although I worked every “‘drag’”’ and interested 
many prominent people in my fight, the beds were 
all too full, or they did not take such cases, and no 
place except the poor house was in sight. 

The whole underworld knew her story, and had 
admired her grit and pluck, and if she would have 
said the word, she could have had plenty. Asit was 
she never appeared on the street, but what she 
was received with the courtesy of a queen. Hard- 
ened brutes, old and young, in this world of misery 
and misfortune removed their hats and stepped aside 
when she passed, and a smile from her was treasured 
for many a weary month by the unfortunate 
individual who had received it. She had gradually 
assumed the position of physician to her sick hus- 
band, and I had not been called to see him for some 
sixteen months. Of course, I knew he was alive 
from the gossip that reached me at times, the 
general tenor of which was that she was getting along 
well, so that this call had startled me, as I was not 
asked to drop in and see Jerry. But La Belle 
wanted me. All this history passed through my 
mind like a flash as I stood at the telephone. I 
might have been in a brown study for some time, 
if I had not been aroused by an impatient voice in 
the telephone asking me, ‘‘Well say, Doc, what’s 
de matter wid youse, ain’t you going?” 

“Why, sure,’ I said hastily, “But where does 
she live?” 

“Back of 433 Third Street, and you go in the alley 
and its five houses down from Taylor. It is over a 
barn.” 

“All right, I will go immediately, so good-bye.” 

While I had made a mental vow to make no 
further calls that evening, here I found myself 
dressing with feverish haste to make this one. 
The night was bitter cold, and I was nearly chilled 
to the bone before I found the place. The sight 
that met my eyes was not very reassuring. She was 
living in a hay loft of a barn, with no more pro- 
tection from the bitter cold than the roof of the 
structure. No fire was in the place and it was 
lighted by a candle stuck in a bottle. Lying upon 
gunny sacks in one corner of the room, was my 
patient, evidently on the border of the unknown, yet 
he recognized me and attempted some jolly remark 
upon his condition. A superficial examination 
showed me that he did not need my help, but that 
the living needed it badly. One glance showed me 
that La Belle had not eaten for several days, and 
that she was chilled to the bone from lack of a fire. 
I shook her hand gently and excused myself for a 
few minutes while I went to Dutch Bob’s saloon, 
and after telling him the story in a few brief words, 
he cleaned off the free lunch counter for me, and 
sent his porter over with a pail of coal. We soon 
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had a blazing fire, and I insisted that La Belle eat 
some of the lunch. I left the porter with her to 
om her company, while I drove over to Aunt 


Ss. 

I pushed the bell and rapped on the door for 
some time before I aroused any one. This proved 
to be Nan who said Aunt Mary was away for the 
night with a sick lady. 

“Well,” I said, “get into your clothes quickly, 
this is where you will see some real life. I want you 
to stay with a lady with a sick husband.” 

“Oh, goody!” she said, and after unfastening the 
door, scampered off to dress. 

I wrote a note and left it on the table in case 
Aunt Mary returned suddenly and the two of us 
started off on our errand of mercy. I gave Nana 
short sketch of the situation and cautioned her not 
to ask any fool questions. 

“You need not warn me,” she said, “I know lots 
more than you think I do.” 

The two women took to each other immediately, 
and I was astonished at the wonderful tact and 
patience of the girl, and having fixed matters to the 
best of my ability, I went home to spend a restless 
night. 

(To be continued.) 


WIZARD WHO TAKES THE CROW FROM 
CHANTICLEER 


Burbank, the wizard of fruits and flowers and 
all things growing, deserves well of his countrymen. 
The things he has done in the way of grafting—not 
the Ohio legislature kind, but that of horticulture— 
have added to the pleasures of nations in the eating 
line. The things he intends to do—wedding the 
ice-plant to the milkweed and then grafting a tiny 
bit of vanilla bean, so that every family with an 
eight by ten garden patch, or even the ordinary 
window box, can have full flavored ice cream, 
winter or summer—will make him more of a popular 
hero. 

Still, with these present and prospective honors, 
Burbank cannot lay claim to all the gratitude of 
his fellow citizens. A slice—a big slice—must go 
to A. J. Weinland, a retired chemist of Santa 
Monica, California, for his epoch-making discovery. 

Burbank took the seeds from fruit and vege- 
tables. Weinland claims to have taken the morning 
crow out of chanticleer. His plan follows his 
former occupation and is medicated instead of 
murderous. He doesn’t extract the crow by 
wringing the rooster’s neck or by some wonderful 
gallinaceous surgery. He just gives the bird a 
dose of the dope he has concocted and, lo, no more 
of the early morning call, or as Rostand, the French 
dramatist, poetized it, in “Chanticleer,’”’ his barn- 
yard drama, the invocation to the sun. 

While keeping the secret of his discovery safe hid 
within his breast, Mr. Weinland has a neighborhood 
generosity. All his friends in Santa Monica, they 
say, have been given samples of the decoction and 
the town now boasts that it is as quiet as Falling 
Waters in the good, old Rip Van Winkelian time. 
The dope is harmless, and if, as is probably the case, 
the inventor intends to put his goods on the market, 
he should have a gold mine in his back yard for the 
rest of his life. 

Prosperity may make him unambitious, but it 
seems to us that a man who can do this crow- 
removing stunt should keep on his philanthropic 
labors and concoct a medicine that will take the 
snore out of the slumber of the sleeping-car pest, 





or the more common terror of the flat. It might be 
administered in his coffee, like the secret jag cures 
which lure good dollars from humiliated but 
optimistic wives.—Anonymous. 
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PRESENT POSITION OF THE VET- 
ERINARY PROFESSION 





In view of statements frequently made in the 
present age of motor traction regarding the position 
of veterinary surgeons, whose professional oppor- 
tunities are said to have been disadvantageously 
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affected by the success of the motor car, a repre- 
sentative of the Morning Post has made inquiries, 
in the course of which he obtained from one of the 
leading veterinary professors in Great Britain a 
definite statement regarding existing conditions in 
the profession. This authority has the advantage 
of being also a distinguished graduate in medical 
and physical science. According to the Professor’s 
statement, it is altogether a misconception that the 
advent of motor traction has seriously affected 
either the number of candidates for the veterinary 
profession or the opportunities of actual practi- 
tioners. The last five years, during which motor 
traction has come into general use, may, he said, be 
taken as having provided the period of crucial test, 
and in that period, as the annual register of vet- 
erinary surgeons will show, there have not been fewer 
practitioners than there were six years ago. It is 
admitted that the profession has not added to its 
numbers, but it is also a fact that before the advent 
of the motor-car there had been an excess in the num- 
ber of surgeons over the requirements of the King- 
dom. A result of the present condition is that the 
veterinary expert of today is making greater profits 
than was the case ten or twenty years ago. More- 
over, said the Professor, the business offers with the 
present equalization of supply and demand far 
better opportunities for the young surgeon than was 
ever the case before, and in his opinion there are 
few professions in which the rewards prove, on the 
sound average, so attractive as that of veterinary 
rcience. Although it is admitted that the advent 
and enormous success of motor traction have 
frightened away a number of possible candidates— 
this fact being indicated by a decrease in the number 
of students at the Royal College of Veterinary 
Science—the surest test that there is no decrease 
in the demand for veterinary surgeons is shown by 
the number of sons of veterinary doctors who are 
now attending lectures at the College. These 
number fifty percent of the total of students, 
namely one hundred and fifty. 

“If veterinary surgeons lived by horses alone,” 
said the Professor, ‘then the motor-car probably 
would have put us out of business; but we do not, 
and the conditions of the agricultural world, and 
the great increase in farming stock of all kinds, 
have within recent years favored us. We have 
been also favored by the great increase in the 
number of dog-licenses as well as by the greater 
number of horses, ponies, and coursing-dogs now 
in use for sport throughout the kingdom, while 
there are more hunting men and hunting women in 
the country than ever, although possibly the sport 
has become more democratic. In the large cities 
undoubtedly, the number of veterinary surgeons 
has fallen off since the disappearance of the cab 
horse and the advent of the engine-’bus.” 

Questioned as to the advance in veterinary 
science, the same authority stated that it had kept 
pace with the advance in medical science, and had 

rogressed step by step with it. All advance in 

uman medicine, he said has affected the progress 
of veterinary science, and the discoveries of men 
like Lister, Pasteur, and Koch have not influenced 
the work of the veterinary expert less than that of 
the medical man.—The Veterinary Record. 


GOVERNMENT WHITEWASH FORMULA 





Take a half bushel of unslaked lime, slake it with 
boiling water; cover during the process to keep in 
the steam; strain the liquid through a fine seive or 
strainer. 


Add to it a peck of salt, previously 
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dissolved in warm water, three pounds of ground 
rice boiled to a thin paste and stirred in while hot, 
half a pound of Spanish whiting and one pound of 
glue, previously dissolved by soaking in cold water, 
and then hanging over the fire in a small pot hung 
in a larger one filled with water. Add five gallons 
of hot water to this mixture, stir well and let it 
stand a few days covered from dirt. It should be 
applied hot, for which purpose it can be kept in a 
portable furnace. Whitewash makes things look 
neat and clean and is especially adapted to the in- 
side of stables and sheds. For outside work a little 
tint added to it makes it better. Pretty tints of 
yellow are made by the use of yellow ochre. It is 
necessary to use considerable of the ochre. It is 
much lighter after it is dry than it appears when 
first put on. Where outside plastering is done this 
limewash with ochre in it is admirable. The 





addition of ochre to the wash seems to add to its 
permanence and to make it less liable to rub off. 
The essential thing in making limewash seems to be 
to have good fresh lime, slake it in boiling water, 
add-some corn starch or flour paste or paste made 
from boiled rice, which is supposed to make it 
stick, and some glue. 


BALSAM OF PERU PREPARATIONS 
















A handsome leguminous tree the Toluifera pere- 
irae, growing in the wild forests of San Salvador, 
yields on tapping a viscid dark brown liquid of an 
agreeable vanilla-like odor, and called balsam of 
Peru. The Spanish physician Monardes, first 
published an account of it under the name of 
Balsamum; he speaks of it as a drug held in high 
esteem by the Romans, and also by the Spaniards. 
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The balsam was also well known to the German 
physicians and pharmacists of the seventeenth 
century, and it has been employed as a medicinal 
agent rather advantageously in this country for a 
century or more. Its chemical composition is 
rather complex, indicating antiseptic and healing 
virtues as careful analysis by a number of chemists 
from time to time proves it to contain bencinna- 
mein (consisting of benzoic acid-benzyl ester and 
cinnamic acid-benzyl ester) about sixty percent, 
resin twenty-five percent, styrol, styracin, and 
toluene in small quantities. 
Unless balsam of Peru is absolutely pure it 
should never be exhibited internally or topically, 
as it is likely to do more harm than good. This 
balsam unfortunately is frequently adulterated, 
and the adulterants usually found are Canada 
turpentine, rosin, Gurjum balsam, storax, copaiba, 


alcohol, and fixed and volatile oils. For some time 
an artificial balsam of Peru has been reported 
closely resembling in physical appearance the true 
balsam, and it is stated that the Germans have 
produced an artificial balsam of Peru that answers 
all the U. S. P. tests and is difficult to detect. 
Other chemists state that the so-called synthetic 
balsam of Peru does not comply with the require- 
ments of the U. S. P. and some claim that the 
synthetic balsam of Peru is now extensively em- 
ployed in place of the true balsam which is scarce. 

Its medical properties are that of an expectorant, 
stimulant, stomachic, vulnerary, protectant, anti- 
septic and disinfectant; it is eliminated by the 
skin, kidneys and bronchial mucous membranes, 
stimulating their secretions. 

A conspicuous use for balsam of Peru is that of a 
stimulant protective dressing for foul, indolent 
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ulcers, promoting their cicatrization; it has a 
marked healing and antiseptic effect in tubercular 
affections of the bone and skin, and it is also of 
value in obstinate forms of eczema in combination 
with sulphur. It is a most satisfactory application 
in scabies, and it has also been employed in the 
treatment of chilblains, bedsores, and sore nipples; 
in the hands of the surgeon balsam of Peru as a 

ing moderates the discharge of pus on account 
of its bactericidal action, thereby hastening the 
processes of granulation and repair. 

Schloffer reports treating more than one hundred 
cases of wounds with balsam of Peru, and he finds 
this drug to surpass any other for the purpose. 
Hubbard also calls attention to the value of balsam 
of Peru as a surgical dressing. A pure drug is 
however required, as some untoward effects have 
been reported from employing balsam of Peru, but 
I firmly believe this to be due to the employment of 
adulterated or synthetic balsam and not to a really 
pure article, as I have employed balsam of Peru as 
a surgical dressing for many years with no ill effect 
whatsoever. 

Internally balsam of Peru is of signal advantage 
in the treatment of chronic bronchitis, also as an 
inhalation for the relief of chronic laryngitis; a 
salutory action is also claimed for it, by good 
observers, in the treatment of the chronic forms of 
catarrh, rheumatism and dysentery. 

Balsam of Peru is directed to be employed in the 
form of an emulsion, alcoholic solution, dressing, 
ointment, pill, syrup, glycerole, etc. It exists only 
in an official form in the Mistura Oleo-Balsamica 
N. F. in an unofficial form we find it to be a con- 
stituent of Hebra’s Petroleum Unguent, Balsam- 
um Locatelli, and Unguentum Nobile Contra 
Scabiem. 


Now it strikes me rather strange that there are 
no preparations given for a drug so valuable in the 
domain of medicine and surgery; the text books 
briefly state that it can be exhibited in the afore- 
said forms, but no proportions are given; no proper 
vehicle, base or mode of procedure is mentioned to 
produce eligible pharmaceutical products. I be- 
lieve that if balsam of Peru were given that its use 
would become more popularized than it is at pres- 
ent time, and considerable good might result 
from it. After some experimenting I have decided 
= the following formulas will be found depend- 
able: 

Preparations of Balsam of Peru 


Alcoholic Solution: 
Balsam of Peru 
Alcohol Deodorized 
Dressing: 

Pure Balsam of Peru 
Pure Castor Oil 
Ointment: 

Balsam of Peru 
Anhydrous Wool-fat 
White Petrolatum 
Cerate 


Syrup: 
Balsam of Peru 


Magnesium Carbonate 

Sugar 

Water, to make 

Glycerole 

Balsam Of PU... 200 Cc. 





Harlton’s Perfect Speculum 


All faults have been overcome and it is the only perfect Speculum on the market. 


It is absolutely 


guaranteed to please you or your money back 


REGULAR $10.00 VALUE 


MY PRICE $6.75 


Easily adjusted and released. 


A Few Reasons Why Gives more room to work 
than any others. Made from 
the finest instrument steel, hand forged and nickel plated. 
Correct design and high class workmanship. Results from experience. 


SOLD ON THIRTY DAYS’ APPROVAL 


The Harlton Perfect Speculum is sold on thirty days’ approval. Use it thirty 
days and if you do not consider it the most satisfactory Speculum you have ever 
used, ship it back and your money will be refunded promptly. 

It is positively guaranteed against defective material, and should any part 
prove defective, it will be replaced without delay. 

No. 782—Harlton’s Speculum, complete as illustrated with bridle, two cupped 
bars and two rubber covered bars, only $6.75. 


Shipping weight seven pounds. 


Postage extra. 


FOR OTHER INSTRUMENTS AND SUPPLIES 
consult the Harlton Salesman and you will find a complete and up-to-date line of 
- the highest quality Veterinary Instruments and Supplies obtainable. Every article 
is sold under our Gold Bond Guarantee, which appears on the cover page, and it means exactly what it says. Every art 


must be satisfactory or money refunded. 


Prices will speak for themselves 


W.F. HARLTON CO., 15 wooabridgeSt., East Detroit, Mich. 
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Alcohol 2 ; HOW TO MAKE BISMUTH GAUZE 


Calcium Phosphate......... 15 Gm. Bismuth gauze is now largely used in place of 
Distilled Water, to make... . 1000 Cc. iodoform gauze. It is odorless, non-toxic, . less 
Filter. irritating, less expensive and more efficient. In 
Emulsion: packing cavities it remains sweet and odorless for 
Balsam of Peru 100 Gm. many days. It is prepared by mixing two ounces 
4. (| ae 250 Cc. of bismuth subnitrate with the same quantity of 
Sol. Saccharin N. F 15 Gm. glycerin, adding gradually two and one-half pints 
of warm water, and passing about twenty yards of 
Le I I eee ae: gauze slowly, about three times through the 
Cinnamon Water, to make. . : emulsion.—Canadian Druggist. 
8. Collodion: TT 
Cotismion 0.52 P.... 2.000. , TINCTURES FROM FLUID EXTRACTS 
Balsam of Peru , 
—PHILEMON E. HomMELL, Jersey City, N. J., When the United States Pharmacopeia standard- 
in Merck’s Report. ized its alkaloidal fluidextracts and tinctures, it 








“THE STANDARD SERUM” 


Highly potent, always reliable, made and tested by Veterinarians 


WILL PREVENT HOG CHOLERA 


Write for full information 
When writing or telegraphing, address 


THE STANDARD SERUM COMPANY 
Kansas City Mo. 


1515 Genesse St. Opposite Live Stock Exchange 
Night Phone: Bell West 1190 W 


Day Phone: Bell Main 2095 
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Vol. IV. Microbian, Pestiferous, Prevention, Suppression, Exclusion, Micropathology, 
Serum Poisons, Serum Therapy, Immunization, etc. Scientific principles, general 
and specific. pp. 789, $5. 3d Ed. 1912. 
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Business Opportunities 


For Sale, Exchange, Help Wanted, etc., $1.00 for 
25 words or less; additional words 4 cents each. 
Send cash with order. Add 25c. extra for corre- 
spondence when replies are sent in care of Veterinary 


Medicine. 


FOR SALE—A VETERINARY PRACTICE AND AN 
operating table, in a central Nebraska city of 3500 in- 
habitants. Purchaser must be a graduate and must pass 
the state board. Seller is a state inspector and retiring 
from practice. Address No. 97; care of VETERINARY MED- 
ICINE. 


WANTED — Position as assistant or manager, by a grad- 
uate Veterinary Surgeon. Have had twenty years’ ex- 
perience in England. Good references. Steady and relia- 
ble. Salary $85.00 a month. Address No. 98, care of 
VETERINARY MEDICINE. ‘ 


FOR SALE—VETERINARY PRACTICE IN_ CEN- 
tral Wisconsin. City of 7000. Horse, rigs, office fix- 
tures, instruments, etc. Price $750.00 cash. Address No. 
99, care of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


Now READY—LOBELINE SULPHATE. GR. 1-20, 

+N per dozen tubes of twelve tablets each, $8.50. In less 

than half-dozen quantities, per tube 85c. This remedy has 

recently become popular. as a treatment for tetanus. 

ize ABBOTT ALKALOIDAL Company, Ravenswood, Chicago, 
inois. 


WANTED—BY A SOBER AND HUSTLING, UP-TO- 
date veterinarian with experience, a small practice 
with privilege of paying for same, with interest, out of in- 
come. Will come and prove my ability for a month or 
longer at suitable wages. Or would take position as assist- 
ant to some good veterinarian who needs a good man, Ad- 
dress No. 100, care Of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


OR SALE—A MODERN DWELLING, OFFICE, 

drugs, well-equipped barn, horses, rigs, auto, including 
a fine $3000 veterinary practice. No competition. Good 
country. Address No. 1, care of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


FOR SALE—PRACTICE ESTABLISHED TWELVE 
years. Town 1500. Only two graduates in county; 
nearest eighteen miles distant. Receipts exceed $100 per 
month, Price $500. Address No. 2, care of VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 

WANTED—BY A HUSTLING, SOBER, UP-TO-DATE 


veterinarian, position as assistant or to take charge of 
Address 





























practice. Large experience and good references. 
No. 3, care of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


FOR SALE—“HOW TO COLLECT A DOCTOR BILL,” 
by Dr. Frank P. Davis, 98 pages, cloth bound, price 
$1.00 prepaid. Money back if not satisfied. AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


VETERINARY PRACTICES FURNISHED AND 
Y sold in 48 states. Physicians, dentists and nurses fur- 
nished and located. Drug stores for sale and drug positions 
in all states. F. V. Kniest, R. P.. Omaha, Nebr. Estab- 
lished 1904. tf. 


A CARD LEDGER IS THE MODERN LEDGER, NO 
+% closed accounts are ever in the way; no hunting for 
open accounts; no indexing of accounts. Every balance is 
shown at a glance. A complete record with the fewest 
written words. See the description in the advertising sec- 
tion. Price $4.00 prepaid. 


FOR SALE—FEEDS AND FEEDING. JUST OFF 
the press. Twelfth edition, over 600 pages, entirely 
rewritten. Undisputed authority on the subject. Price 
$2.25, delivered prepaid. Address VETERINARY MEDICINE, 
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Laboratoire des Vaccins Pasteur, 
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We supply 


Pasteur’s Anthrax Vaccine 
(single and double) 


Anti-Anthrax Serum 
Antistreptococcic Serum 
Antitetanic Serum 
Antivenomous Serum 

Mallein 
Tuberculin 


Antistrangles Serum 
Blackleg Vaccines 
(Powder, Cord and Pellet forms) 
Canine Distemper Serum 
Calf Dysentery Serum (polyvalent) 
Eucamphol 
Eucamphol Soap 
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Hypodermic Syringes 
Rat Virus 
Thermometers 
Traumatol 
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consciously changed the definitions of these prepa- 
rations, it semiconsciously created a new relationship 
between them, and it unconsciously inaugurated 
new ethics for the tinctures. 

Now each of these changes has a practical 
bearing on pharmaceutical usage which I desire to 
point out. First, as to the definitions: Previous 
to the 8th Revision, a fluidextract was a liquid 
1000 Cc. of which contained the soluble matters 
from 1000 Gm. of natural drug, and a tincture was 
one which contained the soluble matters from a 
smaller quantity (50, 100, 150 and 200 Gm. per 
1000 Cc.) of drug. The natural drug was the basis 
of both classes of preparation. At the present 
time a standardized (8th Revision) fluidextract 
is one which contains a definite and arbitrary 
proportion of the alkaloids of a natural drug, to- 
gether with such amount of the soluble matters of 
the drug as may happen to accompany them; and a 
standardized tincture is a weaker preparation of the 
same sort. In other words, the soluble matters of 
the natural drugs were the important factors at 
first, now the alkaloidal principles alone are im- 
portant. The change is from drug-proportion to 
alkaloid-proportion. 





Second, as to relationship between the two 
preparations. 

It is well known that the soluble matters which 
may be extracted from a drug will depend upon the 
solvent used; so if one menstruum or solvent be 
used for the fluidextract and a different menstruum 
be used for the corresponding tincture, there will be 
some difference between the two besides that of 
drug strength. But when the active principles of 
the drug are made the criterion of value, and the 
other soluble matters. are accounted as of little 
consequence, then a difference in menstruum, if 
there be any, becomes of no importance. The 
= of active principles is the important 
thing. 

But further there is a striking similarity in the 
methods of manufacture which did not exist 
before. Formerly the Pharmacopeia directed that 
for a fluidextract 1000 Cc. of product be made 
from 1000 Gm. of drug. Now it directs that from 
1000 Gm. of drug there be made “‘about 1000 Cc.” 
of fluidextract. And this word “about” is highly 
significant. It may mean anything from 700 Cc. 
to 2000 Cc. For notice: the directions now are 
that 700 or more Cc. of liquid extract be obtained, a 











SPRINGTIME SURGERY 


THIRD REVISED EDITION 
Edited by D. M. CAMPBELL, D. V. S. 


Editor of the American Journal of Veterinary Medicine 


Springtime Surgery contains reprints of the best articles published in 





VETERINARY MEDICINE on the surgical operations and obstetric problems 
most common at the castrating and foaling season. These discussions constitute, for 
the practicing Veterinarian, a valuable supplement to the standard text-books of 





Cryptorchid Castration. 


received from the printer, an 


will return it. 


Castration of Cryptorchids — 
Wrutirams (Cornell), Frazier (McKILLIP) 
and STEELE. 

Castration in Complicated Cases 
— Describes Monorchids, Anomalies, 
Hemorrhage after Castration, and Cas- 
tration in cases of Scrotal Hernia; Bar- 
NARD, JOHNSON, CAMPBELL and PERRY. 

Spaying—A detailed description for 
spaying heifers and for spaying cats; 
WHITEHOUSE and CorwIN. 

Minor Means of Restraint — 
TREMAN and CAMPBELL. 


veterinary surgery and obstetrics. No practitioner would be without it if he realized 
its value. There is no other text or description equally good on the subject of 


The first edition (2000 co; we ped was sold out within 30 days from the time it was 

the second edition was exhausted in less than a year. 
This breaks — a for the sale of veterinary books and is evidence of the worth 
of the book urchase price ($1.00 for the cloth or $1.50 for the half-leather 
edition), will Bay: =A unded to any purchaser who finds the book unsatisfactory and 
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portion of this assayed, and the remainder diluted 
with menstruum to a definite alkaloidal strength, 
and by this dilution from 1000 Cc. to 2000 Cc. of 
product are usually obtained. With an exceptional- 
ly high-grade drug it may reach Cc. or more. 
But it is strictly legal and standard fluidextract. 

In the case of tinctures, the Pharmacopeia still 
directs to make 1000 Cc. but it specifies the 
strength of the drug to be used, and it. further 
directs that the product must be assayed and must 
contain a definite (not a minimum) amount of 
alkaloids. Now since Nature does not stand in 
awe of the Pharmacopeia, and therefore does not 
furnish drugs of exactly its standard strength, in 
practical operations one is compelled to proceed 
with tinctures in a way similar to that directed for 
fluidextracts, namely, to obtain a percolate which 
will assay high, test it, then reduce it to standard 
strength by diluting it. In no other way will a 
tincture be obtained which will correspond to the 
legal and Pharmacopeial standards. In other 
words both fluidextracts and tinctures of standard- 
ized drugs are now made by diluting a strong perco- 
late to a standard strength. 

Third, as to ethics. When a product is made 
empirically, it is indefinite in chemical composition, 
and is subject to variations of unknown amount 
of consequence by small changes in the method of 
manufacture, the process by which it is made is of 
first importance. One can only guess as to the 
difference in the product when changes are made 
in the process. This is the case with the older 
non-standardized fluidextracts and tinctures. But 
when a product is made to conform to a definite 
chemical composition can be tested or adjusted by 
a recognized method of examination, and is subject 


to a definite and prescribed standard, then the 
product is the important consideration, and the 
process by which it is obtained is of no consequence. 
This is the case with stan ized fluidextracts and 
tinctures. The ethics were formerly based on the 

process. Now they rest entirely on the product. 
xo the old objection to making a tincture by 
diluting the fluid extract do not apply to the 
standardized tinctures. For there can be no 
essential difference, either legal, moral, ethical or 
practical, between diluting a relatively weak drug 
percolate to a standard strength, and diluting a 
concentrated percolate to the same strength. 
Convenience and economy are now ethical as well as 
legal—Wisur L. Scovitte, in Bulletin of Phar- 
macy. 











An Improved Moist, 
Antiseptic Surgical 
Dressing that Re- 
duces Inflammations. 


OXYNOLEUM 


- A successful treatment for summer sores, jack 
sores, exhuberant granulations, decubital sores, 
ulcers, chafing, inflammatory skin diseases, 
eczema, acne, ringworm, etc., etc. 

Superior to all other dressings i in the property 
of evolving oxygen slowly and continuously. 

_ Price per one-pound can prepaid, $1.25 
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Anti-Hogs Cholera Serum 


We wish to announce that the Ames Vaccine Company has moved its 
office and plant from Ames to Fort Dodge, Iowa, where we are building 
a plant which, when completed, will be the most sanitary and up-to-date 
plant of its kind in existence. 


We will keep our serum up to the highest standard of potency, which 


reputation it has earned in the past. 


We do not buy sick hogs on 


the market, which are frequently affected with mixed infections and 
different stages of diseases from which to make our serum. 


We buy only healthy pigs that we know are susceptible, these pigs are 
inoculated with a virulent strain of cholera virus that has been bred 
up for a number of years and is known to be free from mixed infections. 


_We do not sell to farmers, jobbers or druggists. We sell only to 


veterinarians. 


AMES VACCINE COMPANY 
FORT DODGE, IOWA 
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THE SPATULA 


A pretty acquisition to drug store tools only when 
new. Supposedly a bright steel blade set in a rose- 
wood handle or attached to a nickle hand piece more 
often a ragged cheese knife used for cleaning sinks, 
shoes, and for prying nails. It is the only combina- 
tion tool in captivity which is not advertised. The 
spatula is most often cleaned when folding powder 
papers, imparting on same a characteristic trade 
mark of drug store cleanliness. Trousers and coat 
are also frequently used to deposit bacteria cultures 
on a spatula, which practice brings a druggist on a 
par with a Sanitary Plumber. A spautla should be 
balanced, yet a well balanced spatula is only found 
in colleges, as well balanced things are not tolerated 
in drug stores anyhow. Yet spatulas that do not 
balance are a blessing anyhow, for if they did not 


soil counters, said counters would never be wiped 
off. A broken spatula always reminds one of the 
poor broken down boob, Don Quixote and every 
druggist hates to throw one away. Rubber spatulas 
are almost obsolete because they have proven 
undesirable in cleaning corn cob pipes. C. A 
GniTREH in Retail Druggist. 


Your valuable journal received today. As is 
always the case, I have read it from cover to cover. 
I believe that the increased use of automobiles 
will drive veterinarians to pay more attention to 
practice with the smaller animals, and a department 
specially for dogs and cats in your journal will not 
be amiss. 

CC. P. 


—Colorado. 





WESTERN SERUM CO. 


PLATTSMOUTH, NEB. 


Makers of Trustworthy Anti-Hog Cholera Serum. 
Our veterinarians’ proposition will more than interest you. 
WRITE US 





ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 


For Positive Resuits 


After many experiments and tests we have found there 
is one certain day after hyperimmunizing that there are 
more antibodies in the blood of the hyperimmune than at 
any other time. 

Therefore we do not bleed from the tail at different 
intervals after hyperimmunizing, but kill our Hog on that 
day, thereby procuring a serum containing the highest 
amount of anti-bodies that is possible to obtain. 

Our serum is POSITIVE as an immunizing agent and 
stands high as a curative, which has been proven in many 


sick herds. 


_A trial is convincing. Once used, always used. For the farmer 
will demand it. For further information and prices write the 


Misamuit Valley Serum Company 


809 Live Stock Exchange Building, KANSAS ~ MO. 


Dr. G. I. Blanchard, Pres. Dr. E. B. Hollecker, Sec. and Trea;. 
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